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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 








ESIDES Mr. Cleveland, two other Democrats have lately 
been suggested for Presidential nomination by the Demo- 
tats—William C. Whitney and William R. Morrison. They 
seem to have been set up merely to draw the fire of the enemy and 
distract attention from other movements. The former is suggested 
by Mr. Cleveland’s friends and might serve to keep his partisans 
Well together. Mr. Whitney, when Secretary of the Navy, first 
signalized himself by refusing, on trivial grounds, to accept the 
Dolphin, which had been built by Mr. John Roach, and thereby 
drove that worthy shipwright into bankruptcy and shortened his 
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life. 
acknowledged to be a crack vessel of the navy and is now in use 
Mr. Whitney afterwards repented of his 


The Dolphin with hardly any alteration was afterwards 


by Secretary Herbert. 
hot crusade against enterprising contractors and proved an effi- 
cient Secretary. A wealthy man himself, he has been a favorite 
with wealthy New Yorkers as a possible candidate, and though 
for years he was reputed to be opposed to Mr. Cleveland's can- 
didacy for a second term, he now declares that the masses of the 
Democracy are in favor of Cleveland even for a third term. 

Mr. Morrison’s nomination is suggested only by Mr. David 
B. Hill, and as the Senator's every action is dictated by policy, 
the question presents itself, What is his object in naming this 
ex-Congressman? Does he wish the nomination to go to Illinois 
in 1896, because the Democratic party is then sure to be defeated, 
with the hope that in the possible reaction in 1g00 the nomina- 
tion may return to New York ? Or is he merely directing attention 
to the West for the present to turn the drift away frem Mr. Cleve- 
land? Colonel Morrison was a faithful and gallant war Democrat, 
but he is better known proposer of the horizontal 
tariff reduction bill passed by the House, but rejected by the 
Senate a dozen years ago. He was not able afterwards to obtain 
an election to the Senate, even when the Illinois Legislature had 
a Democratic majority, and he probably could not secure a 


as the 


recommendation as a favorite son of his State to-day. 

Tne death of Justice Howell EK. Jackson will give Presi- 
dent Cleveland another opportunity to nominate a member of 
the Supreme Court. The names of Mr. Lindsay, of Kentucky, 
and Mr. F. R. Coudert are mentioned, but it is not likely that 
the President will act until the meeting of Congress. Justice 
Jackson was a Southern Democrat and was the last Judge 
appointed by President Harrison. His service in the Supreme 
Court was short, as he was soon stricken with the severe illness 
which prevented his being present at the first argument on the 
income tax. When the unsatisfactory nature of the first de- 
cision necessitated a rehearing, Justice Jackson, though he knew 
the hand of death was upon him, took his place on the bench. It 
was expected that his vote would have secured a majority in favor 
of the constitutionality of the tax, but after the second argument 
Justice Shiras changed his opinion, and thus by a vote of five to 
four the income tax was rejected as unconstitutional. 

President Harrison’s magnanimous departure from custom in 
appointing a judge of opposite political faith, when the Supreme 
Court comprised six Republicans to two Democrats, brought him 
no thanks from the Democratic party, while it incurred some cen- 
sure from members of his own party. In other cases where he 
showed the same desire to rise above partisanship, he was met 
with the same indifference and coldness on both sides. But his 
successor is greeted with warm approval for any slight sign of a 
similar spirit. 

THE gold-monometallic papers which a month ago declared 
the ‘‘ free silver craze’’ exploded, now admit the contest is not 
yet ended. The Southern States continue firm in their demand 
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for ‘‘the free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold into | 


primary or redemption money at the ratio of 16 to 1, without 
waiting for the action or approval of any other nation." Such is 
the phraseology of the Democratic Conventions of Missouri and 
Mississippi. And the same party in the border States, in spite of 
the strong efforts of members of the Cabinet and Federal office- 
holders either give, as in Kentucky, but a reluctant and per- 
functory approval of the administration while nominating the 
friends of ‘‘ free silver,’’ or else as in Missouri, unequivocally 
declare for the immediate restoration of silver to its place as 
money. 

The condition in the usually Republican States is not so 
manifest on the surface. The Republican Convention in Iowa 
declared for bimetallism and ‘‘ the coinage of both gold and silver, 
without discrimination against either metal or charge for mintage,’’ 
and then added some impracticable phrases about insuring the 
parity of the two metals. The object plainly is to meet the 
demand of the people for free coinage of silver without exciting 
the alarm of those who have been rendered timid by the outcry 
of the gold-monometallic press. Not being yet out of the woods, 
the platform makers refuse to ‘‘ hollo.”’ 


As we predicted gold continues to be exported and in larger 
volume, the gold reserve only being kept intact at $100,000,000 
by deposits of gold on behalf of the Bond syndicate in exchange 
for legal tender notes. Whether this action of the syndicate is 
inspired by a laudable desire to not only fulfill the letter, but the 
spirit of the contract entered into with President Cleveland and 
his Secretary, Mr. Carlisle, last February, or prompted by the 
pecuniary interests that the members of the syndicate who are 
endeavoring to place loans abroad, have at stake, cannot, of 
course, be ascertained. 

That the large commission exacted by the syndicate for plac- 
ing the last issue of bonds would amply recompense the members 
of the syndicate for such small expenses as are incidental to secur- 
ing gold and paying it into the Treasury in exchange for legal 
tender notes is undoubted. But the syndicate, which first made a 
raid on the Treasury gold last January, brought the country to 
the verge of suspension of gold payments, and induced Mr. Cleve- 
land to sell $62,000,000 of bonds at 104, which immediately 
thereafter sold in the open market at 120, that exacted this one- 
sided contract and charged the richest country in the world a 
commission of over 13 per cent. for negotiating a loan,—is not 
renowned for its liberality. Besides, the syndicate that evaded 
the strict fulfillment of the contract in one important particular, 
the importation of gold, and was excused from such fulfillment, is 
not likely to gratuitously incur expense, further than the contract 
requires, in aiding the government to maintain the gold reserve. 

The more probable incentive which prompts the members of 
the syndicate to deposit gold and thus fill up the void caused by 
gold exports, is their desire to support the security market and 
maintain prices, thus securing a market for the sale of securities 
they wish to dispose of. How long they will be able to do this 
retnains to be seen, but just as soon as failure appears inevitable, 
the members of the syndicate will promptly abandon the ‘‘ bull’’ 
campaign, espouse the side of the ‘‘ bears,’’ ship gold, and instead 
of endeavoring to hold up prices, do all in their power to depress 
them, and thus secure another bond issue. 

A break in the lines of the syndicate seems to have already 
occurred, as indicated by the exportation of gold by a guvast mem- 
ber of the syndicate. 


THE truth is, and the sooner we learn it the better, exports 
of gold cannot be prevented so long as we perversely adhere to 
a system that forces us to export double the quantity of commodi- 
ties to meet interest payments and principal on money borrowed 
abroad, as was required before we placed ourselves, or rather Mr. 
Cleveland following in the footsteps of Mr. Harrison arbitrarily 


| or else ultimately we shall have to pay in gold.’’ 
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placed us, onthe gold basis. Then, too competition, with silve: 
using countries due to the depreciation of silver has caused t 
value of our great exports, cotton and wheat, to fall in pric: 
further than our imports. In a word, the prices received for om: 
exports have fallen proportionately further than the prices 
pay for our imports. 

The result of the gold-monometallic and free-trade policy 


' to force us to sell cheap and buy comparatively dear. Under su 


conditions it is not surprising that we owe large sums in London 
‘‘ indebtedness '’ says the Philadelphia Ledger, a gold org 
that ‘‘can be wiped out only by renewed foreign purchases of « 
securities, or by heavy buying of our grain and cotton, or bot 
Against 1] 
prospective shipments of cotton and grain, bills have already bee: 
drawn by the syndicate, so the only way gold shipments can | 
put off is the temporary makeshift of inducing foreigners to bu 
our securities, a well-nigh hopeless task so long as our railroac 


| are embarrassed by increasing interest charges and the impove: 





ishment of their customers, the producing classes. 

Exportations of gold will continue and gold will never flow 
naturally to our shores until adopting the bimetallic and prote 
tive system we restrict imports and raise the price of our exports 
When we receive fair prices for our exports we can meet interest 
charges without exportation of gold, but not before. 


Ir has always been a favorite argument of the opponents o! 
of protection that any attempt by the government to regulate tl: 
course of trade was foolish, because this course was directed 
Protectio: 
was compared to Mrs. Partington’s attempting to sweep out th: 


solely by the universal laws of supply and demand. 
rising Atlantic from her house with a broom. But certainly no 
more irrational, illogical, colossal 
interfere with the natural laws of trade has ever been furnished 
than by Mr. Cleveland’s bargain with the Morgan-Belmont syndi 
cate. The syndicate’s broom did drive back the tide for awhile 
but at what a cost ! 
creased in a time of profound peace. 


The national debt has been permanently in- 


trade has repudiated its old-time motto, ‘‘ Lafssez faire,’ and Mr 
Cleveland has in terror performed the monstrous feat of turning 
his back on himself. ‘‘ Accursed hunger of gold, what wilt thou 
not compel mortals to do?’ 


ACCORDING to the census of 1890, Lancaster County, Pa 
stands first among all the counties of the United States in the 
value of its agricultural products. This value was given at $7 
Two other counties of this State, Chester and Bucks 
follow close after, coming within the first five. No other State 
has more than one county high on the list. The agricultural 
wealth of these counties is due not merely to superiority of soi! 
as probably many parts of the West and South fully equal them 
in natural advantages, but to the careful farming and enterprisiny 
development of their natural advantages. The proximity to tli 
markets in large cities which at one time was a great advantage has 
been so far overcome by the extension of railroads and the cheap 
ness of freights that it need not be regarded. The census statis 
tics are another tribute to the credit of the Quaker and German 
farmers of the counties named above. 

Yet there is a sad drawback to the wealth and prospert 
evinced by the official figures of the census. It is probable that 
the value of the very lands which furnished those products is 0 
greater to-day than it was twenty years ago. We have not tle 
official figures, but we know that many excellent farms in those 
counties cannot be sold to-day for one-half what they cost or were 
valued at twenty years ago. Is there any reason for this decline 


657,790. 





in price but the one which confronts us wherever we turn in the 
economic world—the steady appreciation of the gold standard 0! 
value, the unwise discrimination against silver? 


and yet futile attempt to 


The great party of free 
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WHEN Congress ordered a draft to supply the army during 
the Civil war, it also allowed any person drafted to pay $300 
The New York Legis 
jature during Governor D. B. Hill's administration passed an act 


be expended in procuring a substitute. 


directing the towns to levy taxes to reimburse such of their 
citizens as paid thatamount. Justice Brown, of the State Supreme 
Similar acts 
The act 


of Congress, so far as it allowed a money payment to take the 


Court, has now declared this act unconstitutional. 
have been so treated in Pennsylvania and other States. 
lace of personal service, was of doubtful expediency. It was 
enough to permit a substitute to be provided, as ~was done by 
President Cleveland and many another. But in after years to 
return the money to the individual, even though from local taxa- 
tion, would tend to destroy the obligation of citizens to the 
government. There are still cases in which personal service 
should not be commuted for money. Service on juries is among 
these cases at all times. 


Our lauded civilization receives rude shocks now and then, 
which we seem to prefer to have pass unnoticed into oblivion, 
while we endeavor to hide our own shortcomings behind those of 
the ‘dis 
where, with the connivance of 


other people’s. Thus we divert our attention from 
graceful riots in an Illinois town, 
the Italian Mayor and police, the Italians composing the greater 
part of the population brutally attacked the negro population and 
drove them from their homes, outraging their persons and 
destroying their property,—to the atrocious assaults on Christian 
missionaries in China and Syria. With righteous indignation we 
are prompt to demand the punishment of those Chinese and 
Turks 


Christian missionaries, burned the missions, and tortured some 


who, excited by religious fanaticism, attacked some 
of the unfortunate inmates to death ; but we show great apathy 
in meeting out punishment to those Italians who brutally attacked 
the negroes of an Illinois mining town for no other reason than 
that the negroes were willing to work for smaller wages than 
We are quick to demand that 


punishment be meeted out to offenders in the so-called barbarous 


those demanded by the Italians. 


countries, but slow to punish our own transgressors. 


THE contest for supremacy between Senator Quay and the 
Both 
parties continue to claim the victory, and probably only the meet- 
ing of the State Convention will decide the result. 
heen surprises on both sides, as counties and delegates have de- 


coalition headed by Governor Hastings draws to a close. 
There have 


clared themselves, but it still appears to us that the Senator has 
It is 
amusing to read what he is going to do when he succeeds; how 
he is going to drive out the debasing influence of money in 
politics, and overthrow the rings which dominate our municipal 
affairs. Even if he does succeed in being elected State Chairman, 
the result may be for him a pyrrhic victory. 


heen defeated at his own game and in his chosen field. 





THE new British Parliament met on Monday. ‘There was 
the usual struggle among the members of the House of Commons 
to secure seats, for among the anomalies of British methods of 
legislation is the requiring of the 670 members of the House to 
issemble in a hall which has accommodation for about one-half 
that number, and that accommodation is merely a seat on a long 
bench. Desks and revolving chairs may be deemed indispensable 
ina Yankee republic, but to introduce such novelties into Parlia- 
ment would violently disturb the British constitution. 

Mr. William C. Gully was again elected Speaker of the 
House, and without opposition and even with warm praise, in 
spite of the tremendous alteration in the relation of the parties 
since his first election a year ago. No doubt ex-Speaker Crisp, 
who looked on with interest, expressed his surprise, and no doubt 
Wished that such a delightful English custom might be put in 
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practice in his own case next December. But his chief comment, 
as reported, was that it looked very odd to see the members sit- 
ting with their hats on. 

A Mos? surprising fact in connection with the late election 
in England is that, although the Conservatives have a majority of 
152 voices in the House of Commons out of 670 members, the 
small 


Conservative and Unionist candidates only received a 


majority of the popular vote cast. In 1892 a majority of 200,000 
votes gave Mr. Gladstone a majority in Parliament of 40 votes. 
In 1895, 2,369,000 Liberal votes were cast against 2,406,000 
votes given to Conservatives and Unionists, yet this m ager 
majority of 37,000 has given Lord Salisbury a Parliamentary 


majority of 152 votes. The Liberals may gather from this small 


| change in votes some grains of comfort, but this small popular 





majority will not detract one whit from the power of the Conser- 
vatives and will avail the Liberals nothing. 


LORD SALISBURY at the outset of his new administration is 
confronted with two Eastern questions—first, the old Eastern 
question, What shall be done about Turkey and its Christian sub- 
jects ? this time in Armenia; and second, the new Eastern ques- 
tion, What shall be done about China and the protection of 
missionaries there, and of British interests generally ? In regard 
to the former it must be remembered that Turkey, when rescued 
from the clutches of Russia by the powers which framed the 
Berlin treaty of 1879, became under obligation to them to respect 
and guard the rights of her Christian subjects. The Armenian 
outrages show that as in former cases of Moslem fanaticism the 
Turkish Government, instead of endeavoring to punish the 
offenders, denies the facts and seeks to suppress their publication. 
It has been proved that the local officials stimulated and assisted 
in the outrages on persons and property of Christians in Armenia. 
To what extent the higher officers are implicated is uncertain. If 
they have not approved, they have allowed the bloody work to go 
on. Mr. Gladstone, as soon as the flurry of the English elections 
was over, delivered a characteristic speech at Chester, which has 
roused the English people to consider the importance of action in 
the matter. There is no evidence that Lord Salisbury has taken 
any action as yet. 

In regard to the other Eastern question Lord Salisbury has 
declared that while redress must be obtained for massacre of 
foreigners at Ku-Cheng, and for other outrages committed by 
Chinese mobs, yet he cannot undertake to protect -missionaries 
wherever they may choose to go. He insists that the rights of 
British missionaries to protection are no greater than those of any 
other British subjects. Some English papers say that the mission- 
aries ought to be prevented from going beyond the limits of 
British authority. 

There is also another question in regard to the far East, 
brought into prominence by the strange results of the war be- 
tween Japan and China. British prestige has suffered a loss by 
allowing Russia to interpose as the friend of the conquered 
Empire. Russia moves steadily downward from Siberia, holds 
victorious Japan in check and will soon secure a desirable harbor 
on the eastern coast. Whatever may be Lord Salisbury’s views 
on these matters, no sign was given in the Queen’s speech, which 


ignored foreign questions. 


THE strict censorship of the Spanish-Cuban press, the re- 
verses suffered by, and at last the resignation of General 
Campos, the mobilization of the reserve in Spain for service in 
Cuba, all point to the success of the Cuban insurgents. Con- 
trasted with the confident predictions of General Campos when he 
took command of the Spanish forces in Cuba as to the early sup- 
pression of the rebellion, and the violence of his proclamations 
threatening with death and confiscation of property not only those 
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in arms against the authority of Spain, but those who gave indi- 
rect aid or comfort to the insurgents; his reported purpose of re- 
turning to Madrid to urge the granting of home rule, shows the 
desperate straits of Spanish affairs in Cuba. Force having 
failed, concessions are to be tried. But concessions in such cases 
are usually offered too late. ‘The next move of the Cubans should 
be to capture some seaport town and establish a permanent seat 
of government. ‘Then their rights as insurgents must be recog- 
nized. Acknowledged as belligerents their path will be easier. 


LET BIMETALLISTS UNITE. 


4 tee gold-monometallists have taken well to heart the old 

Roman maxim of ‘‘ Divideand rule.’’ Having recognized 
the fact that a small but vigorous and united minority, can, by 
dividing the forces of their opponents and by meeting and de- 
feating them separately overcome a large majority, the gold 
monometallists lose no opportunity of covertly instilling discord 
and division into the ranks of the bimetallists. On the success of 
their efforts to divide the forces of the bimetallists depend their 
chances of victory. 

The old rallying cry of the patriots of 1776, ‘‘ United we 
stand, divided we fall,”’ is as applicable to patriotic Americans 
who are now struggling to avert the destruction of our financial 
and industrial independence and the degradation of our producing 
classes as it was to the patriots who succeeded in throwing off 
the political yoke of England. The founders of our Republic 
saw that to insure success unity of action was necessary ; so under 
the influence of a revered leader they put aside sectional differ 
ences and petty jealousies. and thus standing shoulder to shoulder 
the patriots of the thirteen Colonies successfully withstood the 
shocks of an unequal conflict and rejoiced at last in well-earned 
victory. 

But many of those who see in the assaults of the gold- 
monometallists and their allies an unmistakable though covert 
attempt to reduce this nation to dependence on foreign monopo- 
lists seem to forget the lessons taught by their forefathers, and 
blinded by petty preferences or sectional jealousies lose sight of 
the necessity of unity of action and thoughtlessly place the great 
cause that they have at heart in jeopardy. 

To the great rejoicing of the gold-monometallists the cam- 
paign for the restoration of silver to its proper place as money is 
being fought in different sections of the country on different 
lines. Taking advantage of this they mass their forces and throw 
them with well-nigh irresistible force on groups of bimetallists 
thus isolated, while the bimetallists in comparatively unassailed 
sections of the country evince little disposition to bring support 
to those who are forced to bear the brunt of an unequal struggle. 
The gold-monometallists concentrate their strength, but the 
bimetallists hesitate to do likewise, leaving those assailed by the 
united forces of the gold-monometallists to struggle by them- 
selves. 

By withholding support from those bimetallists who are thus 
struggling against the vigorous and united assaults of the gold-mon- 
ometallists the bimetallists in those sections of the country where 
comparatively unopposed, where bimetallism is strong and gold- 
monometallism weak, are encouraging and making it possible for 
the gold-monometallists to stamp out the movements for bi- 
metallism in one place after another. By doing so they are courting 
disaster and heedlessly trifling with the destiny of the country. 
Instead of going forth to meet their opponents and aiding their 
friends, they evince a disposition to await the attacks of the gold- 
monometallists at home, leaving their friends who are courageously 
combating the gold-monometallists in their own strongholds to 
struggle unaided against the combined forces of the gold-mono- 
metallists. 

Casting aside the maxim of the founders of the Republic, 
‘‘Wnited we stand, divided we fall,’’ they show a disposition 
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to substitute a suicidal maxim of *‘ Let every man stand by 


himself.”’ 
Unity of action is imperative, necessary. 


STOCK JOBBERS AS GOLD-MONOMETALLISTS. 
6 tae unanimity with which promoters, stock jobbers an 
speculators in general, who are strugyling under loads o! 
watered and unsalable stocks and bonds, support the appreciating 
gold standard should excite no surprise. They are impelled to 
this course by force of circumstances and by the powerful incentiv: 
of direct interest. The great need of these promoters and specu 
lators is an ‘‘ easy money market,’’ and nothing is so conducive to 
a plethora of money in the financial centers and low rates of in 
terest as the appreciation of money. Their ability to carry thei: 
loads of watered stock, until they can shift the burden to th: 
shoulders of a deluded and confiding public with much profit to 
themselves, depends on their power to borrow with facility and at 
low rates of interest. If they are unable to borrow money on 
their next-to-worthless securities, representing little if any rea! 
investment of capital, but bolstered up in price by a manipulation 
of the stock markets, they are not only no longer able to support 
the price of their securities, but must of necessity throw them on 
the market, where, naturally finding no purchasers, the pure], 
speculative value shrinks enormously and the speculators find 
themselves ruined. 

Knowing that a policy that makes investments in manufa 
turing and other productive industries unprofitable diverts money 
from such industries and the employment of labor, and drives it 
to seek investment in such secured loans as are offered in the 
financial centers, must of necessity make interest rates low and 
facilitate borrowing, naturally the promoters, stock jobbers, etc., 
are ardent advocates of the gold standard. As gold appreciates 
and prices fall production is checked, exchange of products be 
comes slow and the demand for money to promote commerce and 
aid production slackens. As a result money accumulates in the 
banks and interest rates rule low. The demand for money ot 
those engaged in productive enterprises being checked, the field is 
left open to the speculators, who being thus relieved from active 
competition in the demand for loans are able to borrow easily and 
at low rates. 

So slight has been the demand for money in London (the 
great center to which the money of the world will tend to flow 
just so long as gold continues to appreciate) that since February, 
1894, the rate of discount of the Bank of England has been held 
at the minimum of 2 per cent., while short loans have been readily 
obtainable on such securities as have a stock exchange quotation 
at one-half of 1 per cent. perannum. The demand for money by 
the producing classes has so entirely ceased that money has 
become a veritable drug on the London market. And how could 
it be otherwise when as the result of falling prices the man who 
borrows and builds a factory of any kind finds his factory when 
finished unprofitable and not worth the money invested in it, and 
when the farmer has no incentive to improve his farm for similar 
reasons ? 

When prices are falling the productive classes only come 
into the markets to borrow when they are forced to seek a renewal 
of an old loan, or when through the impossibility of disposing of 
their products they are forced to pledge and borrow on these prod- 
ucts. And these products are not looked upon as good security 
when continually falling in value and the borrower must therefore 
pay abnormally high interest to cover risk and put up a large 
margin as security. It is naturally the desire of the speculators 
and those wishing to carry speculative stocks at low rates of in- 
terest that prices should continue to fall, for as a result the 
producing classes, becoming more and more impoverished, are 
looked upon by the banks as less and less desirable as customers; 
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and the funds of the banks, being diverted from the use of the pro- 
ducing classes, are placed at the disposal of those seeking loans 
on stock exchange securities. 

The low rates of interest in the world’s financial center, 
already referred to, are reflected in the falling off of the dividends 
of the London banks, but money has so appreciated that the 
stockholders have been really benefited. Although the dividend- 
earning capacity of the banks has fallen off, the market value of 
the 
L 


ket value of well-secured but low interest-bearing bonds has in- 


shares has actually increased. From the same cause the mar 
creased all over the world. 

The ability of speculators and stock jobbers to make high 
quotations and make (reported) sales of more or less watered and 
worthless stocks at high prices is well known by those familiar 
with the manipulations of the stock exchanges. It is easy to bid 
up prices and make high quotations when the clique that is ma 
nipulating the prices and making an apparent market control the 
entire issue of the watered stock. ‘The buyer and seller being in 
reality the same person, no difficulty is found in advancing prices. 
The trials of the clique only come when, having disposed of a 
portion of the stock to a fooled public, they endeavor to further 
advance prices and thus secure a market for the balance of their 
holdings. This takes careful manipulation, and the spread of 
dishonest and doctored reports is then resorted to in an endeavor 
to prevent the public from unloading on the clique and thus 
forcing the speculators to assume again the load of worthless 
securities put off on the public. To induce the public to keep 
the securities and buy more, the stdck jobbers, the tools of pro- 
moting bankers, willingly advance their customers the greater 
part of the money with which to purchase the watered and ma 
nipulated stocks, and therefore, in unloading on the public, the aid 
of the banks in supplying money at low rates of interest is in- 
dispensable. 

The evils and magnitude of stock watering, or the issue of 
certificates of stock purporting to be full paid and representing 
an actual investment of capital, but in reality representing no in 
vestment of money, on which no money has been paid in, and 
which are given away to the promoters of enterprises as a bonus 
for their services in securing the money actually invested, and 
which is generally secured by a mortgage having, of course, a 
lien on all the money invested, are, unfortunately, too littie un- 
In the 
striking than in the extension and recapitalization of street 


derstood. last few years it has been nowhere more 


railways. The Séreet Railway journal reports a mileage of 
13,558 miles of street railway track (10,363 miles being operated 


by electric power), owned by 976 companies. ‘These companies, 
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people who have granted franchises to the street railways are 
charged high fares not to pay expenses on interest and actual 
money invested, but to pay others for the use of their own in- 
herent privileges, unwisely granted to grasping corporations. 

In loaning on such securities the banks are treadiyg on very 
dangerous ground. Fearing, wisely or unwisely, to loan money 
to the producing classes who have been impoverished by the 
appreciation of gold and the fall in prices, they are recklessly 
loaning the money of their depositors on securities of no real 
value, but whose speculative value they aid to maintain by liberal 


accommodation granted to speculators—stock gamblers. Instead 


| of promoting legitimate enterprise, the banks are aiding speculation 





| thing about an 


many of which are leased and otherwise absorbed by larger | 


Systems, are capitalized at $1,300,139,711, or about $95,600 
per mile of track ; $552,125,505 of this, or about $40,600 per 
mile, being represented by funded debt and the balance, about 
At each consolidation the 


5,000 per mile, by capital stock. 
capital has been added to without the investment, in many cases, 


hr 


of a single dollar of new capital ; but the enormous overcapitali- 
zation and the criminal extent of the watering becomes at once 
apparent when we compare the capitalization of the street rail- 
Ways with the steam railroads. 

The steam railroads of the United States are capitalized at 
2,951 per mile of line and the street railways at $95,600, 
50 per cent. more! As we know the steam railroads are in 
many cases greatly overcapitalized, how much greater must be 
the overcapitalization of the street railways? Any child would 
ridicule the statement that it costs more to lay down a track on 
e level street of a city, or on an already graded highway, than 
to tunnel mountains, fill valleys, span rivers and build stations. 
Yet the capital account of the street railways purports to repre- 
Sent an investment of money of $95,600 per mile to the invest- 
ment of $62,951 per mile in steam railroads, and much of this for 
the greater part fictitious capital sells at above par, while the 


th 
til 


| 
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and so hazarding the deposits intrusted to their care. 


CHILDISH PHRASES OF THE GOLD- 
MONOMETALLISTS. 
TOTHING is so indicative of the false and untenable position 
+ of the gold-monometallists as their constant and childish 
use of such absurd and meaningless phrases as ‘‘ good money,”’ 
When driven from 
their false positions, and when their arguments based on false as- 


‘sound money,’ ‘‘ honest money,’’ etc. 


| sumptions are overthrown, they invariably seek refuge behind 


these and similar high-sounding phrases. In the place of argu- 
ment they substitute catch-phrases, used indifferently and the 
meaning of which they take no pains to explain. Indeed, they 
seem to be indifferent whether such phrases as they promiscuously 
use convey any meaning or not, their great object being to throw 
a stigma of all those who hold views other than their own. 

Meeting the logic and facts presented by the bimetallists 
with bald assertions and ridicule they do their best to shut off all 
fair discussions of the subject, adopting the tactics of the de- 
feated debater, who, no longer able to answer the arguments of 
his opponents, urges his partisans to howl them down. 

That they seek to avoid defining their meaning in the indis- 
criminate use of the phrases, ‘‘ good money,’’ ‘‘sound money,”’ 
etc., is not to be wondered at, for just as soon as they do so 
the absurdity of their definitions and the meaningless of the 
terms become apparent. When directly confronted with their 
pet phrases and forced to define them they can only jumble some- 
honest dollar ’’ being a ‘‘ sound dollar’’ and a 
‘*sound dollar ’’ 1oo-cent dollar,’’ a ‘‘ roo-cent dollar’’ a 
‘good dollar ’’ and a ‘‘ good dollar ’’ an ‘‘ honest dollar.’’ Thus 
they define a good dollar as a good dollar and a sound dollar as 
a sound dollar, etc., and when the questioner failing to be satis- 
fied with this absurd attempt to define a thing by itself presses 
for a more definite definition, he is told the gold dollar is worth 
100 cents when melted down, and therefore is a good dollar, be- 
cause it is worth as much uncoined as coined. This they can 
tell us, this their organs repeat with parrot-like repetition, and 
with this they ask us to be content. Here, then, is the gold 
dollar said to be a ‘‘ good dollar ’’ and ‘‘ honest dollar,’’ because 
when melted down the bullion is still worth 1oo cents. But 
why? Because governments, coining gold bullion free of charge, 
the owner has the option at any time of converting his bullion 
into a gold dollar. The expense of coinage being borne by the 
government, gold coin being in reality given in exchange for 
gold bullion at the rate of one dollar for 25.8 grains of gold, bul- 
lion is necessarily the equivalent of coin. 


‘c 


ce 


a 


So what does the test of good money offered by the gold- 
monometallists, Mr. Edward Atkinson among others, come to ? 
Mr. Atkinson tells us the best test of good money is the melting 
pot, and, borrowing the words of a distinguished economist, he 
says: ‘‘ The coins which, being melted down, retain the entire 
value for which they were legal tender before they were melted 
down are good money.”’ 
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Mr. Atkinson should know that the reason our gold dollar 
when melted down retains the entire value for which it was legal 
tender before melted down is that the government guarantees to 
take the bullion and recoin it into a gold dollar free of charge. 
The gold bullion and coin are equivalents because convertible the 
one into the other, and so the only test of a ‘‘ good dollar,’’ an 
‘* honest dollar '' and ‘‘ sound dollar '' offered by the gold-mono- 
metallists consists in measuring the gold dollar by 25.8 grains of 
gold and 25.8 grains of gold by the gold dollar, which is nothing 
inore or less than measuring gold by itself. 

Open the mints to silver and this test would apply equally to 
the silver dollar, for when we cease to measure the silver dollar 
with gold and compare it with itself, it must when thus measured 
also become invariable in value. But it is not only to silver that 
we might apply this test, for any commodity measured by itself 
must be invariable and would, therefore, according to the test ap- 
plied by the gold-monometallists to the gold dollar, be an un- 
changeable, and therefore honest, measure of value. 

So accustomed have the gold-monometallists become to 
measuring the gold dollar by itself, and proving to their own out 
ward satisfaction by the use of a measure which expands and con- 
tracts in exact degree with the thing measured that gold is in- 
variable, that great numbers of people have come to believe that 
gold possesses some inherent quality that secures its stability as a 
measure of value. And so we have come to look upon the in 
creased value of gold as a fall in the value of all other commod- 
ities, and this false idea becomes firmly fixed in many minds by 
the custom of always speaking of the rise in the value of gold as 
a fall in the price of goods. We speak of falling prices when we 
mean nothing of the kind, just as we speak of the rising and set- 
ting of thesun. The only difference is that in the latter case the 
misuse of terms is understood by everyone and therefore harms no 
one, while the misuse in the former not being so generally under- 
stood, infinite harm is done to all. 

Indeed, the whole argument of the gold-monometallist rests 
on the false assumption that gold is invariable in value and not 
governed by general economic laws. Before silver was demone- 
tized, no economist treated gold as an invariable measure of value, 
but driven by their necessities the gold-monometallists have taken 
to measuring gold by itself, thus fostering the superstition that 
gold possesses certain inherent qualities which give it an un- 
changeable value, and thus peculiarly fit it for a standard of 
value. 


BIMETALLISM TO THE FRONT IN ENGLAND. 
HE friends of silver in America are not to suppose that those 
who desire its restoration to its old place have let the re- 

cent elections in England go by default. While the election was 
still in progress I called at the Manchester office of the Bimetallic 
Teague. I found the walls of the large office papered with 
posters from the different constituencies of Northern England and 
Wales, the latter, of course, in Welsh. These posters were based 
on correspondence with the candidates of both parties, and they 
called on the voters to cast their votes for those who had com- 
mitted themselves to vote for bimetallism. In terse, strong, 
ringing sentences the reasons for this preference were stated. 
These, of course, were such as appealed to the self-interest and 
touched ‘‘the pocket nerve’’ of the British voter, whether farmer, 
manufacturer or wage-earner. It was charged that gold-mono- 
metallism is placing English interests at a disadvantage in every 
part of the world; that it has handed the Chinese market for cot- 
tons and cotton yarns over to the silver-using cotton spinners and 
cotton weavers of Bengal; that it is giving the ships of silver- 
using countries the advantage everywhere outside of Europe; and 
that it is enabling the wheat growers of silver-using Russia and 
India to undersell the wheat growers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and, it might be added, the United States. Nor have these efforts 
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been fruitless. Thus, out of the fifty-two members elected fro: 
Lancashire, all but eight are pledged to vote for bimetallism. 

It will be seen that the contentions of the English bimetallists 
are somewhat different from our own—a difference growing out 
of that in the industrial situation of the two countries. They ar 
more interested in the extension and the maintenance of thei 
commerce with all the world, and there is no doubt that they 
have been heavily handicapped in the eastern half of Asia esp 
cially. From the 
Bengal and Japan began to obtain all the advantages of a high! 


the day Indian mints were closed to silver 


protective tariff in their cottons and cotton yarns. 


a 


English « 
ports to the Chinese market all but stopped, and Asiatic prod 
cers stepped in to take her place. By their monetary isolation 
these Asiatic countries are shut in from the competitions of Euro 
pean trade, and are able to produce for and trade with each other as 
never before. A new commercial system has thus been organized 
at the expense of European commerce. And the results of th: 
war with China are such as to promise to make this system last 
ing. 
hardly affect it, as the Russians also belong to the great family o 


Even the special favors accorded by China to Russia can 


the silver-using peoples, which, in fact, embraces the majority o! 
the human race, and even of that part of it which engages in 


manufactures and commerce. ! 

The representatives of the League told me that they regara: 
a return to bimetallism as needful to restore the grain growers o! I 
both England and America to their former control of the markets I 
To-day our three rivals in the grain markets of Europe are India Oo 
Russia and the Argentine Republic. The two latter profess to |x oO 
gold-using countries, but in reality they are not so. The Argen a 
tine Republic is flooded with a depreciated paper currency, whic! Pi 
is the real money of the country, and is worth much less than its pe 
nominal value in silver, to say nothing of its nominal value in th: I, 
highly appreciated metal in which it is supposed to be redeemah|: px 
Russia, in fact, has a paper currency which is redeemable in silve: by 
and is a silver-standard country. That India is so, in spite of th: ws 
Calcutta Government's refusal to coin more silver, everybod) hi 
knows. co 

‘These three countries are able to throw their wheat on th st 


English market at a price which is ruinous to the American 
farmer as well as the English. They get a silver dollar for th: 
bushel of wheat, for which our farmers get 45 to 50 cents; and 
this dollar avails to meet their obligations and pay their way just 
as well as a gold dollar would. So they can afford to push the 
wheat upon Europe at a price which forces down the gold price 
of our wheat to a third of what it was in 1870, and makes it 
possible for our wheat growers to pay the interest on their obliga 
tions and the English to pay the rent on their farms. 

To me, however, it seems that English bimetallists ar 

expecting too much for their own country and for Ireland from tl n 
remonetization of silver, and I told them so very freely. Th: “fei 
problem of British and Irish farming has, indeed, grown grave! ;' 
under the gold-monometallism of 1873 But it was a ver) 
grave one before 1873, especially for Ireland. The English 
farmer has to meet the competition of the Hindoo and of th: 
Russian, whose standard of living is a very low one, and who 
therefore, can afford to sell wheat at a low price. The same con 
ditions, it is true, do not exist in the two American republics 
The Argentine and especially the American farmers have a !\2! 
standard of living. They cannot live on 30 shillings a year, as co 
the Hindoo ryots, and pay a fourth of that in taxes. But the) 
have the advantage of owning their own land and paying rent ‘ 
nobody. As Disraeli once put it, ‘‘ English land supports three 
classes : landlords, tenant-farmers and laborers; American !ané 
supports only the farmers.”’ 

Even under bimetallism, then, English farming wil! > 
crushed unless there is a return to the protective policy as reg ards 
grain at least. When I suggested this to the English bimeta!s5 Sery 
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they found the proposal rather amusing. Yet they had to admit 
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that the talk in favor of protection played a part in the elec- 
The much smaller man who defeated John Morley at 
Newcastle owed much of his success to the boldness with which 
he avowed himself a protectionist, and the avowal was greeted 
with applause by the workers even in the shipyards at Tyne- 
mouth. I found indications of the same feeling among the farmers 
of Lancashire. 
signs on the shops and at the railroad stations ask the public to 
patronize articles which are the products of British industry. 
The Conservative evening paper in Manchester prints in large 


tions. 


Even in Manchester it is avowed by many, and 


letters on every copy, ‘‘ Printed on Paper Made in England,”’ a 
cut at its Liberal rival, which imports its paper from Germany. 
This will do very well for Manchester, the headquarters and 
stronghold of Cobden's League. But, indeed, everywhere I have 
been in England I have heard free trade cursed as treason to the 
interests and industry of England. Yet it has its champions, who 
have the advantage thus far of having the courage to avow their 
convictions. The time has not yet come for protectionist feeling 
tu crystallize into avowal and action. But the success of bimetal- 
lism will prepare the way for it. 

One objection to protection of grain which I meet everywhere 
is that England is unavoidably dependent on other countries for 
food, and therefore she should not lay a duty on wheat coming 


Economie 
Rurale de Belgique ’’ I saw this to be an untrue assumption. If 


from abroad. Eversince I read Professor Laveleye’s 
England were cultivated as are the northern or Flanders provinces 
of Belgium, she would feed far more than her present population 
on her present acreage of farmed land. And she has 23,000,000 
acres of land lying idle, in addition to all her farms, pastures, 
parks, game preserves, etc. Of this much lies in the most fertile 
part of the island, says a report made in 1879 to the House of 
I am glad to see that the Socialists are taking up this 
point and pressing it. In a recent pamphlet, ‘‘ Merrie England,”’ 
by Robert Blatchford, the fourth chapter deals with the question, 
The author quotes from very 
authorities to show that the 


Lords. 


high scientific and agricultural 
country has no need to import food. Alderman Mechi, for in- 
stance, shows that if the rest of England were farmed as his land 
is, the country would have a surplus of food instead of a deficit. 

The north of England is not the richest part of the island. 
But it is far better land than the small farmers of Belgium have 
As I passed through it and the Scottish 
lowlands, I expected to find such evidences of careful farming as 
would make me blush for American carelessness. Nothing of the 
sort. I saw plenty of weedy pastures and ill-tilled fields, which 
might have been put to far better use. 
of country falls far below our Lancaster County and other parts 
of Eastern Pennsylvania in the carefulness of handling. 

England will feed herself when she diverts to her agriculture 
the care and skill which have made her successful in manufac- 


converted into a garden. 


In fact, the whole stretch 


tures, as the people of Flanders did when the steam engine ruined 
the long-established industries of their great cities. 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 
Glasgow, July 29, 1895. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. 


T seventeen I scorned all men, 
They bored me then beyond all measure ; 
Their glances fond, their words of love, 
Filled me with something like displeasure ! 
Ten years have fled, and now, alas ! 
I find the men no longer bore me; 
I miss their smiles and glances fond, 
The fact is sad—but they ignore me! 
Oh, why, when I was young and bright, 
Was I so very hard to suit ? 
So hard that now I’m left alone, 
‘* A wallflower ’’—firmly taken root! 
* 
Jewesses of St. Louis have formed the Sisterhood of Personal 
Setvice, a charitable organization which will care for the poor of 


their own denomination, and educate their children. 
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The only thing that will cure a girl who wants to go on the 
stage and become an actress is to be run over by a freight train 
loaded with railroad iron. 

3k 

There is a female deputy sheriff in Bay City, Mich., who 
rides a bicycle and is a terror to evildoers. She does not wear 
bloomers, puts on no airs, but when she wants a man just rides 
up and collars him. 

LX 

The sweet-scented garden violet is now being put to new use. 
The society girl takes her violets, which she counts by the thou- 
sands this year, and at the close of the day’s wearing, while yet 
fresh, pours boiling milk over them, and lets it stand till cold. 
This is the latest fad for keeping the skin soft and free from 
wrinkles. 

* DK 

Miss Jessie Robinson, a girl of twenty, has completed arrange- 
ments to make a bicycle run from Chicago to the City of Mexico, 
a distance of 3,000 miles. Miss Robinson will leave Chicago 
August roth, clad in neat gray bloomers, and expects to arrive 
in Mexico September 17th. This stupendous task is not the out- 
come of a wager. Miss Robinson believes she can make the run 
in thirty-eight days, barring accidents, and has the daring to 
undertake it. She will ride alone. 

7 OF 

Considering that ‘‘John Strange Winter,’’ according to 
Ruskin, portrays the character of the Britis soldier in a ‘‘ more 
faithful and more finished way ’’ than any other writer, it is rather 
a reflection on English publishers that six of them rejected the 
manuscript of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby.’’ Mrs. Stannard has been writing 
for fully twenty years, and in that time she has composed forty- 
two novels, but ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,’’ her first real success, remains 
one of the best works from her pen. 

; * 

When Patti appeared on a London stage recently she wore 
diamonds that the daily press estimated to be worth $350,000. 
Nicolini says that these gems are worth a round $1,000,000 and 
perhaps more. They comprise 3,700 stones, not one of which 
weighs less than six carats. Patti still takes the best possible 
care of herself, and that is one of the reasons she looks as if she 
might be thirty rather than fifty. She has fixed rules about her 
diet and her hours of sleep and never transgresses them. 

* 

Few hostesses understand the art of pouring tea and coffee, 
simple as it appears. Asa rule, the guest of honor is offered the 
first cup, which is the weakest, and the children, if served at all, 
are given the last and strongest. When it is desirable to have all 
the cups of uniform strength one should pour a little into each 
and then begin over again, reversing the order. In England this 
is so well understood that a pourer of tea or coffee does not begin 
to replenish the cups till all are before her. The mother of the 
nineteenth century has brought up her daughters to match some 
other mother’s sons. The mother of the twentieth century will 
have to bring up her sons to match some other woman’s daughters. 
This is contrary to George Eliot’s oft-quoted theory that ‘‘ God 
A’mighty made the women to match the men.’’ 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 








¢¢ TF I were the king of a country as wide 
As the sky on a bright summer day,”’ 
Said Jack with a nod, as he hunted about 
In a wearied-to-death sort of way, 


‘* And my wealth and my power were limitless quite 
To do just the thing I might choose, 
Do you know what I’d get with the gold that I had? 
How that wonderful power I’d use ? 


I’d give the last cent that I had in the world, 
And I’d add my crown to the cost, 
For a pencil,’ said he--then he paused with a smile— 
‘ For a pencil that couldn’? get lost.”’ 
* 

Wher boys first enter a shop their minds are in a very sus- 
ceptible condition. It is a nascent period; they commence a 
new life. They are amid strange scenes. Everything strikes 
them with a sense of novelty. The first lesson for them to learn 
is that they will be treated with kind consideration but that they 
are expected to fill their positions. They should be taught that 
their employers will look after their interests, and that they 
should study the interests of their employers ; and there is to be 
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no humbugying about it on either side. Let them feel the im- 
portance of their work. ‘‘ Only a boy, and only boy's work "’ is 
a bad notion for them to harbor. Every part of the work 1s 
essential or it would not be done. Every brick in a building 1s 
of consequence, or it had better be left out. It is far better for 
boys to overestimate the importance of their task than to think 
of it slightingly. In this callow period of their life 1s the time to 
learn that ‘‘ whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.”’ 
In every job, however rough it may be, there is a certain degree 
of standard excellence which must be preserved. Some men 
never learn this, and slouch their work all their lives, but boys 
should be trained to perceive what is essential and to do it. It is 
not expedient to crush a boy to fit him into a mold. A perfect 
boy is all boy. Some exuberance of spirits must be tolerated but 
turned in the right direction. Then the more spirit they have 
the more they will hustle. 


‘ + 


Don't snub a boy because he wears shabby clothes. When 
Edison, the inventor, first entered Boston he wore a pair of yellow 
linen breeches in the depth of winter 

Don't snub a boy because of the ignorance of his parents. 
Shakespeare, the world’s poet, was the son of a man who was 
unable to write his own name. 

Don't snub a boy because his home is plain and unpretend- 
Abraham Lincoln's early home was a log cabin. 

Don't snub a boy because he chooses an humble trade. 

author of the ‘' Pilgrim's Progress '’ was a tinker. 

Don't snub a boy because of his physical disability. 
was blind. 

Don't snub a boy because of dullness in his lesson. Hogarth, 
the celebrated painter and engraver, was a stupid boy at his books. 

Don't snub a boy because he stutters. Demosthenes, the great 
orator of Greece, overcame a harsh and stammering voice. 

Don't snub him for any reason. Not only because he may 
some day outstrip you in the race of life, but because it is neither 
kind, nor right, nor Christian. 


ing. 
The 


Milton 


Not long ago there was a terrible excitement at the royal 
court of Annam. The King, Thanh-Tai, who is now fourteen 
years old, was missing. Etiquette requires that the Annamese 
king shall never leave the roya! grounds. He is a kingly prisoner. 

But the young potentate was not hard to find. Though he 
was a king, he was a boy; and it is natural for a boy, when he 
has some money in his pocket, to go out and spend it. 

That was exactly what the King of Annam had done. 
tirely alone, he had started on a ‘‘ shopping '’ expedition through 
the streets of Hue. Of course, no one knew him, because he had 
never shown his face in public. He was simply a boy, like any 
other boy ; and this was exactly what he wanted. 

But he was treated with great respect by the shopkeepers, 
because he seemed to have plenty of money. Curiously enough, 
the thing which seemed to attract him most was a head-shearing 
machine, or hair-clipper, and when the frightened nobles of the 
Court discovered him at last, it was with this singular implement 
in his possession. 

He had already begun an attempt to experiment with it on 
the heads of several small street boys, who were proving rebel- 
lious subjects, when the courtiers approached him, prostrating 
themselves upon the ground and making alarmed outcries. 

The King no longer goes out shopping, but he retains his 
hair-clipper as a souvenir of a happy day of freedom with the 
street boys. 


En- 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


5 arrest bleeding at the nose snuff cold water and extract of 
witch hazel. 
2k 


For chronic rheumatism use the syrup of hydriodic acid. 


The dose is one or two teaspoonfuls, to be taken in water half an 


hour before each meal. 
ee: 


‘ 
For a solution of carbolic acid that may be used as a mouth 
wash, take 1 dram of pure carbolic acid, 1 ounce of glycerine and 


8 ounces of distilled water. 

A young woman whose appetite is poor asks for a tonic con- 
taining iron. Let her take one teaspoonful, in water, of the elixir 
of calisaya and iron before each meal. 
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For the relief of sea-sickness, a distinguished doctor writes 
‘In the greater number of cases allow the stomach to discharg: 
its contents once or twice, and then, if there is no organic diseas: 
I give five drops of tincture of chloroform in a little water, an 
if necessary, repeat the dose in four or six hours. The almost 
instant effect of this treatment, if conjoined with a few simp! 
precautions, is to cause an immediate sensation, as it were, 
warmth in the stomach, accompanied by almost total relief of : 
nausea and sickness, likewise curing.’ 


TOLD FOR THE TEA TABLE. 
HORSE expert says that bad temper is indicated by an ey: 
i ‘‘ which shows the white glancing backward.’’ This o; 
ion is entitled to respect if only for its antiquity and a mo: 
or less general belief that it applies to men as well as horses 


Mr. J. W. Spencer, who has been examining the evidenc: 
that the West Indies were once part of a great continent, cor 
cludes that it existed and that these islands were:once connect 
with what is now the mainland of North America. 


The English Government in India collects about $35,000 
a year from the sale of opium. This is an interesting fact in con 
nection with the psychology of recent arguments by Englis 
statesmen that the moderate consumption of opium is good for 
the health and morals 

*,* 

The curious misapprehension that led English-speaking Ame 
icans to call Germans ‘* Dutchmen’ used to be extended to othe: 
peoples of Central and Eastern Europe. Hungarians were som: 
times so called when found in company with Germans. They 
have since been misnamed Huns in regions where they ar 
numerous. 


An English wine merchant, now in this country, says that 
sherry is no longer in vogue at dinners in England. Champagne 
and claret are the favorite wines, and port and burgundy, thoug) 


for many years neglected, are slowly regaining popularity 
Whisky has taken the place of the once-popular brandy and soda 
Scotch is the brand most in demand. 


* 
Ps 


A writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes says that ‘* under th: 
influence of a superactivity of nutrition defective organisms might 
furnish a normal epigenesis.’’ This is a jargon affected by in 
ferior writers on scientific subjects. It means in this case that 
the breed of animals which has been impaired by too little food 


According tothe recent investigations of Dr. Manea,an Italian 
fasting for twenty-four or thirty-six hours has no influence on th: 
muscular power. He found the power the same, whether measured 
by voluntary efforts or by electricity. The deviations for longet 
periods, he believes, must be attributed to the effects on 
nervous system, respiration and circulation, but not on 
muscles. 


; 

the 
: 
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Americans who go to Italy to be educated in music have 2 
great advantage—if they master the Italian language and study ( 
its melodies. Otherwise they have none. The whole secret 0! : 
the musical nature of the Italian people lies in the musical nature 
of the Italian language. No one can speak it habitually without 
becoming unconsciously educated in the laws of melody whi 
underlie all music. 


[FOR THE AMERICAN.) 
AT SUNSET. 


COOL, brow-soothing breeze glides from the west, ( 
O’er shadowed fields, to reach the garden's breast, 

Where chant the later blooms of summer’s care 

An even song of fragrance to the air. li 


And gleams of sunlight, mellowed on their way 

From the receding chariot wheels of day, s 
Coil ‘round the huge gnarled boles of ancient oaks, 

And streak with gold their dark-green, rustling cloaks, a 


Whilst in the tall, dim turret of a pine, 
A madrigal, warm as Chianti wine, W 
Steals, like a bard’s rhyme o’er some castle moat, 
From a brown thrush’s tiny feathered throat. 

WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
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NOTES ABOUT NEWSPAPERS. 
ata N. PIXLEY the editor and founder of the .drgoenaut 
is dangerously ill at his home in San Francisco. 
* 

The Kalama Au//etin, Wash., has for its motto, ‘‘ Grab all in 
sight and hustle for more.’ 

* 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., has a comic weekly which glories in the 
exceedingly brief name of //. 
*,* . 

A newspaper with plenty of name to it, is the Keosauqua ( Ia.) 
A’cosauqua State Line Democrat and Farmington, Bonaparte, Ben- 
fonsport, Leando, Milton, Cantril, Birmingham and Mt. Sterling 
Aeporter. Can you match it anywhere ? 

The Silver City Euferprise, N. M., true to its name and to 
Nditor Sheridan's characteristics of pluck and ability, issued its 
usual edition immediately after the recent memorable flood, full 
of news and containing the most reliable and detailed account of 
the disaster. The /:nferprise is, indeed, a worthy representative 
of the active wideawake metropolis of Grant County. 


." 

It is always a pleasure to read such a journal as the Rocky 
Mountain //usbandman. Its high literary character, able edito 
rials, complete market reports and skillfully comprehensive treat- 
ment of agricultural matters establish its unquestioned superiority 
over its many competitors. the 


Sutherlin Brothers, at White Sulphur Springs, Mont 


It is published weekly by 


* 
‘ 


The growth of the Seattle 77mes, Wash., within the past 
Within three months the 
size from four pages to eight pages to 


few months has been phenomenal. 
7imes has increased its 


meet its rapidly growing advertising patronage. Its circulation 


has kept moving up at the saine rate, and it goes without saying 
that these increases are indubitable evidences of its popularity, 
its newsiness, its reliability and its high literary character. 
* 
Talking about Wilbur F. Storey, who created the Chicago 
‘* He had 


a theory that the editorial chair was the hub around which the 


Times, ‘‘ The Listener '’ of the Boston Transcript says : 
He always sat in the 
editorial chair himself, and looked at all the business from that 
point of view. As he owned the whole establishment himself, 
refusing to take in any partner, he could safely do that. His 
business manager simply came to him for orders, and took them 
meekly. 


whole newspaper wheel should revolve. 


Every one of these orders was dictated by news con- 
siderations. If any news feature appeared to Storey likely to 
make a hit and confound a contemporary, it made absolutely no 
how much it cost. 


could no longer come to the office at night, a managing editor 


difference When Storey grew feeble, and 
once woke him up, some time before midnight on the first Sunday 
night in December, with this speech : 

‘“* Mr. Storey, by going in with a New York paper, we can 
get an advance copy—stolen, of course—of the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury.’ 

‘** Well,’ said Storey. 

‘** But it will cost the two papers $2,000. I didn’t like to 
pay out $1,000 for a piece of news, not counting the tolls, without 
consulting you.’ 

‘‘The managing editor heard a rough murmur, something 
like a great growl, over the telephone. Then Storey said : 

‘* * Never wake me up again to know whether you may spend 
31,000 for a big beat! I don’t want to be disturbed for so small 
a matter.’ 

‘“The operation of this principle left the Chicago 7imes 
worth at least $2,000,000 when Storey died, which was a con- 
siderable property for one man to build up out of nothing in less 
than thirty years.’’ 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SUB/JECTS. 
Ses EK law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple.—/’sa/m 
“ys ey © 
Kk 

Ireland sent out 35,959 emigrants in 1894, 12,287 less than 
the vear before. It is the smallest number recorded since 1851, 
When the statistics of emigration were first collected. 

Socrates was of opinion that if we laid all our adversities and 
misfortunes in one common heap, with this condition, that each 
one should carry out of it an equal portion, most men would be 
glad to take up their own again. 


It was acustom of the Crow Indians that the members of a 
war party when taking the trail should confess their immoralities 
to each other. The most solemn oaths of secrecy were taken, 
and women were never admitted to the societies thus 
established. 


secret 


Ko 

Miss Gordon Cumming, in ‘‘ Two IHlappy Years in Ceylon,’’ 
says: ‘*‘ Government holds a monopoly of the whole liquor traflie 
of the isle, and has, therefore, a direct interest in pushing the 
sale of drink. Hence railway refreshment cars and rooms are 
exempt from paying license, and the stations are placarded with 
advertisements of the whisky which has dug more British graves 
in Ceylon than malaria, sunstroke and cholera put together.”’ 

*,, kK 

The next North Carolina Legislature is to be asked to set 
right an apparent notable injustice resulting from the anti-misce- 
genation law of the State. This law prohibits the marriage of a 
white person to a person of Indian blood to the third generation. 
The official] stenographer of the last State Convention of Teachers 
at Raleigh was a highly educated and accomplished young woman 
of half Cherokee blood. A prominent architect of Raleigh fell 
in love with her, and they were married outside the State in order 
to avoid violating the North Carolina law. ‘They discovered, 
however, on returning to Raleigh that they were subject to prose- 
cution in returning to the State. The Legislature is to be asked 
to legalize their marriage. 

¥ 

The great problem is, after all, How shall one grow in sym- 
pathy and tenderness and generosity and consideration? How 
shall he feed on high thoughts and noble aims? How shall he be 
swift to discern and to avail himself of those opportunities for 
usefulness to others, which are the best channels of his own 
growth? How shall he hold clear and close relation with the 
divine energy ? 

‘« Be one of the conquerors!’’ said Balzac. ‘‘The universe 
belongs to him who wills, and loves and prays; but he must 
will, he must love, he must pray!’’ Ina word, he must possess 
wisdom, force and faith ! 


ELECTRICAL ELEMENTS. 


HE average for a public telephone is $36 to each subscriber 
in Germany, $37.50 in England, $24 in New Zealand, from 
$24 to $16 in Switzerland and only $10 in Sweden. 

The Brockport, N. Y., electric light plant has been equipped 
with automatic sprinklers in the boiler room and all wires in the 
dynamo room will be run in porcelain tubing under the floor. 

* 

The Electrical Review says it is reputed that only about 3,500 
shares of American Bell Telephone stock were taken under the 
legal subscription offering 10,000 shares at 195. None of the 
large holders subscribed. 

* 

In addition to the Kyoto Electric Road, the first opened in 
Japan (March 21, 1895), another is to be built between Kobe and 
Amagasaki, a distance of fifteen miles. Electrical apparatus 
manufactured by native Japanese is to be shown at the Kyoto Ex- 
position. 

*_* 

During a recent thunderstorm in Berlin an interesting effect 

| on an electric train was noticed at night. All the electric lamps 
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inside and outside the carriages were extinguished every time it 
lightened, and the passengers remained a few moments in com- 
plete darkness. Then the lamps rekindled. 

* 

The Home Telephone Company have their agents in Omaha 
soliciting subscribers, asking for a five-year contract at $3 for 
business and $2 for residence telephones. They promise to start 
constructing an exchange as soon as they have 1,000 subscribers. 
They now have over 400 on their list. 

* 

The Iowa Union Telephone Company have adopted a new 
rate for their territory to compete with the Home Telephone Com- 
pany. At Boone and Oskaloosa, where they have been giving 
free service, and at Sioux City the rate is now $2 for business 
houses and $1 for residences, against the Home company’s rate 
of $2.50 and $2. 

# 

Thunder is caused by the lightning spark heating the air 
in its path, causing sudden’ expansion and compression all 
around, followed by as sudden a rush of air into the partial 
vacuum thus produced. If the spark be straight and short the 
clap will be short and sharp; if its path be a long and crooked 
one, a succession of sounds, one after the other, with a character- 
istic rattle, will be heard, followed by the echoes from other 
clouds. The echoes have a rolling and rumbling sound. 

* 


The Swedish State Telephone authorities are about to com- 
bine the telephone with the State telegraph system. In Sweden 
everybody is ‘‘on the telephone.’’ In future every subscriber 
will be allowed to make use of his telephone address as his tele 
graph address. Further than this, telephone subscribers will be 
allowed to telephone on their messages to the telegraph office for 
transmission, and they can, if they so desire, have their telegrams 
telephoned on to their house immediately they arrive at the 
station. 

* 

A lady of New York—where the horse cars are still in 
fashion—in speaking of the extent of the trolley systems through- 
out the country, said: 

‘* Mr. Trolley must be a very rich man if he is interested in 
so many street car lines.”’ 

There was a moment of dead silence, and then convulsions 
resulted as every hearer realized the sincerity and earnestness of 
the remark. 

The laughter was taken good-naturedly and the speaker ex- 
plained that ‘‘ trolley "’ to her mind was the same as Westing- 
house, Wagner and Pullman of steam railway fame. 

* 

M. Moissau recently reported the results of his researches on 
molybdenum to the French Academy of Sciences. He fused the 
metal easily and in great purity in the electric furnace. Its den- 
sity is nine. It is a metal as malleable as iron, is easily filed and 
polished, can be forged when heated, and scratches neither glass 
nor quartz. Being very free from carbon and silicon, it does not 
oxidize in air unless at a dull read heat, and can be preserved for 
days in water without chemical change; in the presence of air it 
becomes covered with an iridescent film like steel. When heated 
with carbon it forms a steel much harder than pure molybdenum. 
It will be useful in the purification of Bessemer steel as a substi- 
tute for manganese, as the compound, being volatile, will not 
mix with the slag. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 
( F the 2,500 pictures submitted this season at the new salon in 
Paris only 250 were selected. Among the Americans 
__ honored was H. O. Tanner, son of Bishop B. T. Tanner 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
* x 


Prof. Edward D. Cope, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has planned a chain of eleven successive links, which he claims 
joins man to the earliest vertebrate. His chain begins with a 
creature similar to the amphioxus of the Mediterranean ; the fish 
developed from this peculiar animal was modified to a sala- 
mander-like form. Then follow, in succession, the theromerous 
reptiles of the closing period of the carboniferous age and the 
paleozoic era; the protodonta, closely allied to the carniverous 
reptiles ; the pantotheria, similar to opossums; the credonta, 
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carniverous animals of the lower eocene period ; the condylarthra 
the pseudo or false lemur, which is allied to both the monke 
and the fox ; the anthropoid ape, which Professor Cope calls thy 
immediate progenitor of man, and finally man himself. 

** 

The Massachusetts State Board of Health has been grant: 
an extraordinarily large appropriation for the purpose of carryin, 
on scientific investigations as to the best methods of purifying 
drinking water. The Board will also study the sources of sup), 
of pure water and the conditions which would make it availa!) 
for the twenty-eight cities and towns comprised in ‘‘ Greate: 
Boston.”’ 


* 


Professor Spencer, ina paper read by him at Brookly: 
reckons the age of the Niagara Falls to be 31,000 years 
Hitherto the conjectures as to the age have been based on th: 
observed rate of recession alone, but Professor Spencer take 
into consideration also the changing conditions of erosion during 
the periods or ‘‘ episodes’’ of the river's history. He believes 
the river itself came into existence 32,000 years ago, that 
drained the Erie basin for 1,000 years without a cascade, and that 
as the Ontario basin slowly sank the Falls were made, until th: 
total descent was 424 feet. He thinks it probable that the Falls 
will last another 5,000 years, and that their end will not neces 
sarily be effected by the river cutting its way back to Buffalo, but 
rather by changes in its basin, which will turn the draining o! 
the upper lakes into the Mississippi. 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VIEWS OF A TEXAS DEMOCRAT. 
To THE Eprror oF THR AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: In regard to the silver question I am of your 
opinion. I can fully understand why the manufacturers should 
favor a protective tariff, but I fail completely to understand why 
they should favor the single gold standard, because ‘haf reduces 


the prices of their manufactured goods far more than the tariff 


enables them to raise them ; besides, by lowering the purchasing 
power of all products and labor it takes away much of the ability 
of the producers and laborers to purchase their goods, thus de 
priving them of a large home demand and market. 

Monometallism is nothing more or less than protection to the 
bankers and gold miners against competition. On what grounds 
of either justice or expediency should their crop be shielded from 
competition and the output restricted by law any more than that 
of the farmers, silver miners, manufacturers and others ? 

The surreptitious demonetization of silver by John Sherman 
Samuel Hooper and others at a time when it was worth 3 pet 
cent. more than gold in order to enhance the value of money was 
an outrage against the producers and laboring people and others 
of this country and a crime for which they should be held respon 
sible. Sherman said at Zanesville, O., recently that ‘‘ the large 
production of silver in Australia, Mexico and the United States 
had lowered the value of silver precisely as a like increase in any 
other commodity. It is a universal law that price or value 's 
regulated by qguantity.’’ 

Now, Sherman must have known that the proportion of silver 
to gold is much less now than formerly. In 1850, 31% ounces of 
silver to 1 ounce of gold; in 1881, 21 ounces of silver to 1 0! 
gold. In 1891, 19 ounces of silver to 1 of gold. If the parity at 
15% to 1 was maintained in 1850 when there were 314 ounces of 
silver to 1 of gold, will any honest man contend that the party 
cannot now be maintained when the proportion of silver to gold 
is much less ? 

The producers of the South can stand to pay an increased 
price for manufactured goods, but they cannot and wi// nof stand 
dear goods and dear money, too. " 

Must the producers of the South and West remain passive 
and allow themselves to be robbed and impoverished by the 
money power ? 
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We only ask for simple justice. We are tired of being robbed, 
ind we do not intend to stand it much longer. 





Yours truly, S. E. Watson. 
Watson, Texas, July 25th. 
* 
A PARALLEL. 
1E RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS IN 18:9 AND THE FREE COIN- 


AGE OF SILVER AT THE PRESENT TIME 
To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: Twenty years ago when this government resolved 
to resume specie payments on January 1, 1879, grave apprehen- 
sions were expressed in many quarters that the attempt would 
prove abortive. We were told that the proper time had not 
arrived for such an undertaking; that the Treasury could not 
accumulate a sufficiency of gold and silver to redeem the hundreds 
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GEMS OF GOSSIP. 


COGAN, the court fool of Edward VI., whose jests are said 
to have made half England merry in his day, was not only a 
man of good family, but a student of Oriel College, Oxford. 


S 


On attaining his degree he became a tutor, but his mad pranks 


of millions of paper money outstanding, and that there would be | 


such a run on the Treasury that the credit of the government 
would be fatally wrecked. 

But notwithstanding these dire predictions, the resumption 
of specie payments was, without consulting foreign nations, 
decided upon, the premium on gold began to decline almost im- 
mediately and resumption was already accomplished before the 
appointed time. There was no shock to business, no run on the 
Treasury and an era of prosperity set in which lasted for several 
vears and would have been permanent but for the evil effects of 
the demonetization of silver in 1873, which still cling to us. 

And now in 1895, when a feasible plan for the restoration of 
prosperity is suggested by the free coinage of silver, we are told 
that all sorts of calamities would follow such a course. The 
gold-monometallists are false prophets just as the anti-resumption- 
ists were twenty years ago, and the masses of the people are pay- 
ing no attention to their ravings. Let this government fix upon 
a date in the near future for resuming the free coinage of silver 
independently of foreign nations and silver bullion throughout the 
‘world will begin to advance, and confidence will be restored to 
such a degree that silver will be worth $1.29 an ounce before our 
free coinage laws go into effect. The whole world needs more 
silver money, and there would be none to spare to dump upon 
this country. 

The United States is able to accomplish any reasonable thing 
it undertakes. The war for the preservation of the Union in 1861 
to 1865 and the resumption of specie payments in 1879 were 
greater undertakings than the free coinage of silver at the present 
time, which the people are fully decided upon and which will be 

.ccomplished without the shock to business and the ruin to the 
national credit so freely predicted by the calamity howlers. 
S. GREEN. 
Greenfield, Miss., July 29, 1895. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


\merican Farmer, Washington, D. C. 

THE AMERICAN is the name of a bright, live, well-edited 
paper published in Philadelphia, and devoted to bimetallism 
and protection, which are necessary for the prosperity of the 
agricultural, manufacturing and wage-earning classes. 

* 
HIGHLY INSTRUCTIVE. 

Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 

The splendid articles on the money question appearing in 
Tuk AMERICAN, published at Philadelphia, are highly entertain- 
ing and instructive to read. We wish we were able to present a 





subscription of THE AMERICAN to every farmer in the United 
States. But being unable to do this we have decided to give it | 
the benefit of a clubbing rate with the Rocky Mountain H/usbana- | 
THE AMERICAN’S subscription price is $2 a year, and it is | 
cheap at that. To any regular subscriber of our paper who will | 
remit us $1 cash we will have THE AMERICAN sent one year, and 
new subscribers of the Rocky Mountain Husbandman sending us 


>3.25 cash will receive both papers one year. 





man. 











and want of decorum so offended the authorities that he was at 
last compelled to withdraw from the university. 


* Pa 


A correspondent writing from ‘‘dear dirty Dublin,’’ says: 
Ancient coins and other souvenirs of the past are constantly find- 
ing their way into Irish banks. I have seen a handful of gold 
pieces belonging to the fifteenth century which were dug out 
under the ruins of an old church. But the most curious thing I 
ever saw presented at a bank was handed to me about this time. 
One day, a beggar put something wrapped up in brown paper on 
the counter before me, and asked if it was worth anything. I 
opened the parcel, and found it contained a peculiarly shaped 
piece of old metal, terribly eaten into by rust. 

I asked the man where he found it, and what he meant by 
thinking it was of value, and he replied that he picked it up on 
the seashore. He proceeded to scrape off some of the rust, and 
pointed to a thin plate of gold beneath. I requested him to leave 
it with me for a few days; and that evening with the aid of some 
acids, I cleaned it up so as to be able to perceive that it was a 
sword hilt of apparently very ancient make. There was an in- 
scription on the gold, but with the exception of the word ‘‘ Dios,’ 
it was illegible. I sent the hilt to the museum, and received a 
reply informing me that it was probably a relic of the Spanish 
Armada, which had at last been washed ashore after having been 
for centuries at the bottom of the sea. The authorities inclosed 
4£2 for the poor finder, who, needless to say, was delighted to 
receive them. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris, August 2, 1895. 
HERE exists in America a general but erroneous conviction 
that the French press is badly informed. On the contrary, 
it is admirably posted ; it is absolutely without any government 
restrictions, and provided that the ‘‘ walls of private life be not 
scaled ’’ by idle gossip, that anarchy and violence be not preached, 


| that no revelations are made of the proceedings in court of certain 


scaly lawsuits, the Parisian journalist can air his opinions in print 
without let or hindrance. But, as every newspaper is a party 
organ, and is, moreover, the bounden slave of the banker— 
usually a Jew—who furnishes its capital, only such part of its 
‘latest intelligence ’’ is communicated to its readers as may suit 
party interests, the home situation exclusively, or influence 
Hebrew speculations on ’Change, what goes on beyond the 
frontiers of Gaul. 

In other European capitals similar phenomena are apparent, 
but for different reasons. In Austria and Germany the press does 
as it is bidden from high places, with a little variation as regards 
Fatherland, when the Bismarckians attack the government on all 
imaginable pretexts ; in Belgium the tendencies of the court party 
are too ultra-Germanophilist to permit, always, impartial state- 
ments. From England one might hope for light; her staff of 
foreign correspondents is above criticism ; they are, with rare ex- 
ceptions, gentlemen of birth, education and refinement, whose 
social positions and connections at home open to them circles of 
which the doors are severely closed upon the majority of their 
colleagues of other nationalities—circles where interviews are 
abhorred and a journalist is shunned. But in England national 


prejudices and antipathies combine with that national morgue, in 
virtue of which the true Briton despises all other nationalities as 
‘‘eommon and unclean,’’ and, therefore, the whole truth is often 
concealed, or facts and events are distorted, not as in France, in 
the interests of a political faction, but so as best to serve the in- 
terests of thecountry. To the credit of British journalism be it said, 
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the national weal is its first and dominant considerations; it 
bullies and swaggers outsiders, but is patriotic. 

The Italians, blinded by chronic mega/omania, cradled in the 
belief that as heirs of the glorious Roman Empire they are enti- 
tled to universal dominion, are ever on the search for some pre 
text to go on the warpath against that France to whom they owe 
their independence, but whom they now qualify as their enemy 
and despoiler, question the cession of Nice and the persistent 
retention of Corsica. Not much, you must admit, can be learned 
from the press of the peninsula, although a perusal of its organs 
may be instructive occasionally, and is amusing always, reminding 
one of the fable of the frog and the ox. 

In Russia only it is possible to find something authentic; the 
Czar's government does not tolerate false rumors, and when a 
Russian newspaper publishes any article on foreign matters 
implying official views and intention there can be no doubt as to 
its origin ; that article had been examined and approved, probably 
was inspired, by the Imperial Chancellory before it appeared in 
noteworthy fact that the Russian 
never croaks and very rarely threatens; it affirms or denies foreign 


print. Now, it is a press 
statements and indicates in general lines only the probable policy 
of the government, usually premising : ‘' This is our view of which 
we accept the responsibility '’—a statement that deceives no one. 
And, therefore, it is that a recent article of the Noves/’ produced 
so much sensation at St. Petersburg, explaining as it does with 
remarkable frankness the objective of Russian enterprise in 
Much 


mission to the Russian capital, and by its most cordial reception 


Kithiopia. exercised by the visit of the Abyssinian 
by the sovereign and the Orthodox clergy, Baron Blanc, the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, ventured an indignant com 
plaint. Menelik was our vassal, in virtue of the treaty of Uccali, 


which was duly notified to Russia, to which the xofe of 
M. de Giers made no objections, but merely certain vdservations 
on local religious points, ergo the Negus is a rebel and must be 
chastised, and Russia has been internationally discourteous in 
treating him as an independent sovereign. We propose to assert 
and maintain our rights, etc. To this trumpet blast—rather a tin 
one—the Italian deputies replied with rapturous applause; the 
Russian replied otherwise: M. de Giers ever answered by any 
verbally 


when it was notified to him that on the reception of King 


note the notification of this famous treaty; he stated 


Menelik’s communication on the matter the question would be 
duly considered, but until then it remained open and unsettled, 
This is 
categorical. The Novest/ goes farther and its article is sufficiently 
interesting to warrant a little more than a summary analysis : 


and the Negus could not be classed as an Italian vassal. 


‘* Russia’s co-operation with the King Menelik in the organi- 
zation of his army on European principles will greatly facilitate 
the solution of a question vitally important to Russia, viz., the 
security of her communications between Odessa and Vladivostock. 
Unfortunately, this route is now in the hands of England, who 
dominates it by her positions at Aden and Perim. We might en- 
counter dangers in the Mediterranean transit, but only in the Red 
With the British at Aden 
and the Italians at Massauah, the Suez Canal, a French creation, 
can be closed at any moment to French and Russian communi- 
cation with the far East, and the neutralization of that canal, 
although internationally guaranteed, can only be secured by the 
establishment in the Red Sea of a counterpoise: Russia and 
France, with the assistance of Abyssinia. To this end must be 
Nor is the success of 


Sea can it be certainly intercepted. 


directed the efforts of those three powers. 


those efforts at all a difficult matter. It is unnecessary to drive 


the British out of Aden and Perim ; it will suffice to maintain a 
fleet in the Mediterranean prepared, at the first signal, to traverse 
the canal, and by action on Aden to prevent an Anglo-Italian 
As a base of operations for this 
fleet, the Russian Admiralty show/d obtain a station on the 
Abyssinian coast, and the French fortify seriously Obok and the 


movement to close its access. 
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Souba Islands, establishing there depots of coal and war materia! 
and, in addition, maintain there permanently a fleet in proportion 
to their interests in the far East. Such are the first precautions 
to be taken, but to render them of practical utility Kin 
Menelik’s authority must be strengthened, his position fortified 
especially on the Red Sea line and the Gulf of Aden, for wh 
purpose the Italians must be made to evacuate Massauah, wh 
restored to Abyssinia, will be transformed into a complete arsena! 
but entirely at the disposal of the French and Russian fleets 


— 


‘Thus and thus only can Russia and France master th: 
common obstacle in the Red Sea.’’ 


Be pleased to notice that nothing in this article asserts t) 
Russia and France wi// so act, but merely that such oug// / 
their action ; this specious shade of locution blinds no one, gi\ 
the fact that in Russia the press may indicate, but can never 
dictate, government policy. And so it will be interpreted abroa 
Its form is premonitory, its substance comminatory, and it pr: 
vokes a volley of trans-Alpine blank cartridges and an explosio: 
of British bunkum, the importance of which depends entirely upon 
the attitude of Lord Salisbury in the autumn. 
that is it would be strange with any other people than the Frenc! 


Strangely enough 


this very significant declaration of the Noves// attracts among them 
very little attention... One of their independent Republican jou: 
nals, /a /rance, begs its readers to consider the situation as fraug|it 
with peril: ‘‘ Spain, crippled by the Cuban revolution, cannot 
oppose German designs upon Morocco; Russia is paralyzed 

British 
Austria who means to annex Salonica. Turkey has more than s}) 


Asia by intrigue in Afghanistan, and in Europe 
can do to put down the Macedonian movement cleverly instigated 
by England (?) and cannot offer any serious resistance to the invasion 
of Tunis for which 20,000 Italian troops have been concentrated 
in Sicily and Calabria. France has her hands full with the affairs 
of Tonquin and Madagascar. The future is ominous of evil; whe 
can avert a catastrophe? Our citizens are incorrigible in thet: 
apathy ; our government is improvident.’’ 

In short, and to use the phrase of legendary Mr. Josep) 
Prudhomme, Europe, as in 1848, ‘‘dances on a volcano.” It 
must be borne in mind that /a ‘vance, although Republican, is a 
mouthpiece of the opposition; Le 7emps—governmental—secs 
everything in a rosy light; Le Gau/o/s, organ of the high-toned 
ultra-Catholic-Monarchists, and, as such, directed by an unrecon 
structed Jew, is neither optimist nor pessimist, but contents itsel! 
with the reproduction of an interview that one of its staff had, or 
did not have, with a member of the late Rosebery Cabinet, in 
which this gentleman states that the only possible results o! 
the Franco-Russian collaboration will be the enmity of England 
and that this enmity may have as a consequence the adhesion o! 
Britannia to the Triplice and the annihilation of France as « 
nation. 

This direful consequence may be doubted ; England has many 
and too grave interests at stake to seek any conflict. As has been 
said before, England has neither friends nor enemies ; she only has 
interests. Although avowedly her friend, she left France in the 
lurch in 1870, and her threats of enmity now will not influence 
French policy in 1895, when alliance with the Colossus of the 
North seems a guarantee against aggression and a gage of peace 
Yet here again political doctors differ, and many of them think that 
it is quite the contrary. Your correspondent, in his letter of the 
1gth of July to THE AMERICAN, gave in general terms the genes!s 
and history of this alliance, of which, more in detail, the stipuls 
tions were given in a dispatch from the New York Hera/d’s corre 
spondent at St. Petersburg several days later. Now, by the terms 


_ of that treaty, whichever of the two contracting powers be at 


| ance wv 
question purely of 


| 


tacked, the other is pledged to immediate practical assist 
The casus federis can.come out of 4 
interest to Russia, such as may arise 
Corean complications, and in no way 
French; or it may arise from some 


ef armtis. 


from Bulgarian or 
of interest to the 
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dificulty about Tunisian frontiers, should the Italians after their 
intended capture of Tripoli, meddle with that line in which quarrel 
For the Triple 
Alliance a certain latitude is allowed to its signers for the examina 


Kussia is neither directly nor indirectly interested. 


on and appreciation of the alleged aggression invoked as a 
sus federts, For the Franco Russian Alliance this restriction does 
it is im 
On 
mtrary, by the extension of the French sphere of action due to 
the 
ontlicts with other powers whose policy is more or less hostile to 
The Triple 


joined with France and Russia against 


not exist, and given this fact, which is incontrovertible, 


ossible to qualify that compact as a peace contract. the 


the French Alliance with Russia, chances have increased of 


that of Russia in and out of Europe. Alliance exists 
ilways, and if Germany 
i:ngland in the Chino-Japanese question ; if England agreed with 
France and Russia on the Armenian question, nothing proves that 
harmony will exist between the powers should the Macedonian 
juestion be agitated diplomatically. There are plenty of black 
specks on the horizon and innumerable causes for a general ex 
plosion of international dynamite. Still itis impossible to believe 


in its imminence, not merely because William II. has too much 


good sense to risk the venture, but because war does not suit the 
Hel 


ranes on the emission of the recent Russo-Chinese loan ; 


orews, all of whom are du//s. Their syndicates cleared 30,000,000 
another 
Chinese loan is in prospective, a multitude of wildcat gold mines 
and until Israel shall have all its 
scrip, and so despoiled the Gentiles, no money will be loaned to 


being floated, unladen 
iny power whose action might produce a fall in the stock market. 
Whenever Messrs. Rothschild, Camondo, Hirsch, 
and consorts change their position on ‘Change, but not until then, 
should you look for any genuine international Only 
when Israel becomes a dear is there Z. 


Bleichroder 


cataclysm. 
any danger. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 

\ ALNUT shells are in demand in London for the purpose of 
adulterating ground cinnamon, and bring more than whole 
walnuts. The powdered shells are not distinguishable 

inless the microscopic examination is an unusually careful one. 

* * 


London publicans must not supply liquor to police constables 
unless by authority of a superior officer. A woman was sum 
moned recently before the police court for serving at the same 
time a sergeant and a constable while on duty, and pleaded that 


the sergeant gave the needed permission. 
* 
Lord Selborne drew up his own will and left some money to 
\t 


Matthew's Church, Blackmoor, in rather significant terms, 
for maintaining Divine service therein according to the order 
and principle of the Church of England, whether connected 
lor the time being with the State as an established church or 
not. 

* 
_ Changes in the system of supplying ammunition to the French 
infantry have been made. Each man now carries 120 rounds, in- 
stead of 102, on his person, and just before action is supplied 
_— 65 rounds from the company carts, 69 more rounds being 
ptin reserve. The corps pack wagons provide 303 rounds per 
man instead of 251; these are distributed to the company wagons 
fast as they are emptied. 
* 

To what extremes a German will go in the desire to be 
horough i is shown by the ghoulish story of the identification of 
ohann Sebastian Bach’s remains in Leipzig. According to the 
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TRAVELERS’ TERSE TALES. 


oe bells of Westminster Abbey chime hourly a sweet, simple 
melody. Everyone does not know the words allied to the 
tune, so I will give them here : 


‘* All through this hour, 
Lord, be my guide, 
And through Thy power 
No foot shall slide.” 


* ; 

An animal growing between the high and low-water marks 
on the Japanese coast is a mud worm called sabella. It occupies 
a hard, limy tube of its own making, and gets its food when the 
high tide comes up over its hiding place by thrusting out a head 
bushy with tentacles and sucking in currents of water loaded with 
minute particles of nutriment. Out of this wriggling creature 
the shore people make a soup which is true vermicelli, not a paste 
imitation of ‘ little worms,'’ and is said to taste as badly as it 
smells. 

** 
Krank G. Carpenter, writing about the peculiarities of Corea, 
among other things : 
‘One of our ponies had to be shod, and another time we put 
shoes on the bull which carried the baggage. The pony was first 
thrown on the ground and his four legs were tied together so that 
he couldn't possibly kick. 

‘Then the blacksmith pounded hoop-iron shoes on his feet 
with a rude iron hammer. It was the same with the bull, though 
one man had to sit on his head while he was being shod. The 
iron seemed to be very good, and it comes from the mines in the 
northern part of the country. The tools of the country are made 
of it, and the farming tools are very ingenious, the three and 
four-pronged hoes being quite as good as anything we have in 
America. ‘They were making tools in this blacksmith shop, and 
all the tools‘and plows are made by hand. 

The blacksmith had a rude bellows, which was worked by 
a boy, who stood on a seesaw, and by moving up and down 
pumped the fire into a blaze. In other places I saw bellows 
which boys worked by pulling a stick in and out like that of a 
squirt gun, and everything is rude in the extreme. 

‘‘ Sometimes horses are shod by being strapped up to poles, 
so that only two of their feet can rest on the ground, and the 
band which goes around the belly holds the horse up while he is 
shod.”’ 


Says, 


THE PREACHERS 


AMONG 


wt men need is God—not plans of living, but life. 
Kk 
Archbishop Polladius, of St. Petersburg, has informed the 
Abyssinians that their Church can be united with the Russian if 
the two Abyssinian Metropolitans and Negus Menelik will sign 
a request for union to be submitted to the Russian Holy Synod. 


The Central Methodist says: ‘‘ If all signs do not fail, it is 
only a question of time when the Glenns will have control of the 
press of our church. The editor of the //o/ston Methodist is Rev. 
T. F Glenn; of the Wesleyan Christian Advocate, Rev. W. F. 
Glenn, D.D.; and the associate editor of the Alabama Christian 
Advocate is Rev. EK. M. Glenn. Whether they are born editors, 
or make themselves such, we are not prepared tosay. Has the 
list been exhausted, or are there others ?’’ 


A well-known bishop, who takes a prominent interest in 
everything affecting the working classes, wishing to judge for 
himself what a journey in a workman’s carriage was like, took a 





~ oo ct 


y records he was buried in the south side of the Johannis 
rche in 1750, in an oak coffin, and only two persons were thus 
tied that year. Last year, when the old Johannis Kirche was 
torn down, the committee searching for Bach found an oak coffin | 

| 


th the remains of an elderly man. The bones were handed 
Over to Professor His of the Anatomical Museum, who measured 
them, and found the man was 5 foot 6 inches tall, under the | 
German average. The skull eae given to a sculptor, who 


molded on it a bust, which harmonizes with a portrait of Bach 
in the Thomasschule, and also resembles Handel. 





ticket and joined the miscellaneous crowd who fill these trains 
on the Great Eastern Railway. 

After a most undignified struggle for a seat he found himself 
jammed in between a navvy, smoking a strong black pipe, on his 
right, and an artist in house painting, smelling strongly of his 


| craft, and carefully balancing a can of green paint,on his left 


hand. 

In addition to apprehension for the safe balance of this can 
and the very unpleasant odors arising, the good bishop was much 
shocked by the bad language which garnished the conversation of 
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his neighbors. After a particularly strong expression from the 
navvy, the bishop, touching him gently. inquired : 

‘*My good man, please tell me where you learn the language 
you have just made use of ?"’ 

The navvy replied, with a suspicion of pride in his tone: 
‘Learn it, guv'nor! You can't learn it. It's a gift—that’s wot 
itis! ''-—London Paper. 

x 
m 


Rev. Sam P. Jones has been preaching in St. Louis. A few 
evenings ago he delivered a sermon in which he said : 

‘* Before I was ever a Christian I learned one thing and want 
you to hear this. I was away from home and was robbed ona 
train. I had all the money I and my friend both had. He didn't 
have any and they got mine ; and we got off at a station. That 
was when I was a sinner, and that was twenty-five or twenty-six 
years ago. He wasa steward in the Methodist Church, I was just 
a plain, common, simple sinner ; that is all Iwas. When we got 
off at the station we stayed around there a moment or two. He 
says, ‘Sam, I wonder if there is a Mason in thistown?’' I said, 
‘A Mason?’ He says, ‘I can get some money if I can find a 
Mason.’ I said, ‘ Ain't you a Methodist?’ He said, ‘ Yes.’ I 
said, ‘ Why don’t you go to the Methodists ?’ ‘Oh, shucks,’ he 
said, ‘I will go to the Masons.’ And he struck out, and after a 
few minutes came back, and I said, ‘ How did you come out?’ 
‘All right’ he said, ‘I got it.’ ‘ Where did you get it from ?’ 
‘From a Mason,’ he says. ‘Sam, if you want to go to Heaven 
join the Methodists, but if you want a hold down here, join the 
Masons.’ So when I started in I just joined both, and to-night 
I am a Methodist and a Mason, and I am getting along well 
for both worlds.”’ 


’ 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


"Te better for us to remain where we are 
In the lowly valley of duty and care, 
Than lonely to stray to the heights above, 
Where there's nothing to do and nothing to love. 
* * 
Familiarity and satiety are twins. 
* 

Though flattery blossoms like friendship, yet there is a big 
difference in the fruit. 

** 

Within a year New Jersey has lost four ex-Governors, 
namely, Bedle, Abbett, Price and Green. 

* 

B. M. Chattell, of Chicago, has an Egyptian coin more than 
2,000 years old. It is a silver piece of the time of Queen 
Berenice, wife of Ptolemy III., who reigned about 240 B. C. 

* 

The whippoorwill, lover of lonely spots and moonlight, is now 
crying to the moon. The much-abused word weird properly fits 
the note of the whippoorwill. Familiar as the syllables are in 
legend and story, many persons do not recognize them on first 
hearing the bird’s call. Taken separately, the syllables suggest 
the rapid whetting of a scythe. The bird, with his soft gray- 
mixed plumage, large eyes, hairy mouth, and silent, mysterious 
flight, fits well with his cry. You hear him calling from some 
inky spot of shadows near where a flood of moonlight falls. 
Even wood wanderers seldom see the bird, and one may pass a 
whole summer in a region where whippoorwills call every night 
without once encountering one of the singers. 

* x 

To gain our bread the seed must first be sown, and, months 
after, the grain harvested, threshed and ground. But the native 
of the Pacific Isles plucks his bread from the bread-fruit tree. 

Our druggist, with his acids, concocts the cooling soda 
water; but in a tiny, rocky isle in the middle of Clear Lake, 
California, there is a perpetual soda fountain, from which gushes 
better soda water than the chemist can produce . 

Perhaps Nature foresaw the overworked and not over strong 
housewife, to whom ‘‘ washing day’’ is a dread and a burden, 
when she established here and there natural washtubs and wash- 
ing machines, and, in some places, even provided ready-made 
soap. 

In the Yellowstone National Park the family washing is 
easily disposed of. The soiled bedding and clothing is put intoa 
stout bag, which is hung in one of the boiling springs and left 
there while the party wander about sightseeing. When taken 
out the clothes are so clean and white that no rinsing is necessary. 





Wanamaker’s 


The Great Furniture Trade Sale 


goes on bravely—salesmen, delivery 

yagons busy as they can be. The 
facts of the sale should be carefully 
remembered, for its chances will 
pass with August. 

The opening stock was valued at 
$350,000. 

The prices in any regular way 
will be fifty per cent higher. 

The assortment is greater than 
on the first of the month. 
Third Floor 


POCKET KODAK, $5. 


Not a toy, either. It takes pic- 
tures as well as they can be taken. 
It weighs about half a pound and 
makes pictures 114 x 2in. Loaded 
for 12 pictures, complete, $5. Ex- 
tra films, 12 for 25c. No dark room 
needed, unless you want to get all 
the pleasure possible from photog- 
raphy—in which case you can fol- 
low the plain accompanying direc- 
tions for developing. Then you 
become a full-fledged photographer 
—an artist, maybe. 

Near Women’s Waiting Room 


HORSE CLOTHES. 


Buggy Harness at $13.50. At 
the present market rates worth $18 
—for harness leather is up 60 per 
cent. We contracted for this har- 
ness before the advance and we sell 
it at the original price. This is one 
of the bargain chances that is flit- 
ting rapidly away. Will you lose it? 

Bargains are current in several 
horse and carriage items, as follows : 

Fine wool and camel's-hair Lap Robes, 
leather bound, $8, $7 and §5 ; were 
$12, $10 and $7.50. 

Horse Sheets, 75c¢, $1, $1.50, $2 and 


$3.50. 
Fly Nets, $2, $2.25, $2.50 and §3. 
Complete lines of stable and driv- 
ing requisites. 
Basement, Market Street. 


TURKISH TOWELS. 


A bath without bath towels is 
only half a bath—once blessed, not 
twice. Small prices fit them to 
small purses. 


At 5c—Fancy striped Turkish Bath 
Towels. Could not be made to-day 
at this price. 

At 1oc—Heavy full size unbleached 
Turkish Towels. Good absorbers. 

At 15c — Large size white or un- 
bleached Turkish Towels; should 
be 20c. 

At 20c—Good quality all white Turk- 
ish Towels, 22x 48 inches ; cheap 
at 25c. 

At 25c—Very large fine all white 
Turkish Towels, 25 x 59 inches ; 
the regular 35c quality. 

At 35c—Extra heavy all white Turk- 
ish Towels of fine quality, 25 x 60 
inches, that are considered good 
value at 50c. 

At 50c—Extra large heavy brown 
Turkish Friction Towels, 30x 58 
inches; an excellent article after 
the bath; not equaled at less than 
85c. 


Southwest of center. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Statesmanship, Economics and Finance, 
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GEORGE GUNTON, 


President of the School of Socia 





The SOCIAL ECONOMIS' 
American (as distinguished fron 
School of Kconomics and Public | 
Standard for the United States o: 
tection and questions pertaining t 
Unions, Money, Banking and Cur 
lies and Kconomic Statesmanshi; 
tion Bureau answers all inquiries 
ing information on Specific Topics 

With the number for July 
ECONOMIST begins its ninth » 
aud with new dress No Staté 
Mechanic, Business Man, Labor Re 
cier or Patriotic American Citizer 
be without it 

Issued monthly. Single num! 
$2 a year. Three months’ trial « 
cents. Sample copies, 5 cents each 


SOCIAL ECONOMIST, 
34 Union Square, 
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THE ADVANCE 


Is a good paper to read and a good pay 
to advertise 
Readers say: “ We have taken it sin 
ning, and could not keep house wit 
Advertisers say: ‘It is one of the 
mediums in the United States 


Trial Subscription, three months. . 2K 


One Year, cash with order, - - $2.0 


Advertising rates on applica 


THE ADVANCE, 
215 Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL 


New York City, 





“The Sanitarian 


Is THE BEST Sanitary publicatior 
America’ (Mississippi Valle 
Monthly); ‘‘ Easily maintains its super 
ority over all similar publications 


ical World); and ‘‘Has accomplishe 


more good than all the other santa 
papers put together’? (//ydraw 
Sanitary Plumber). ‘* The Laiior 

A. N. BELL, is well known to the mer 
cantile community for his co-opers 
with the merchants in quarantine reform 
and to his profession as a leader in 
tary Science’’ (New York /our’ 
Commerce). 


96 Pages TEXT Monthly: 
TWO Volumes Yea") 
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$4.00 a year, in advance ; 35c. a Number 
copies, 20c. (ten two-cent postage stan 





8% All communications should be 4 idres* 
to the Editor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THESE HARD TIMES 


WHEREFORE AND How LONG 





BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 





ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER: | 





A most serious and thoughtful 1 


ocus 
isco 


ip8 


sion of the silver question presented ! 
very clear and readable manuct. 
Price, cloth, 6Oc.; paper, 40° 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN, 
119 S. Fourth Street, Pb-J. 
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FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 








— E “> of margins, 
Falling day by day, 
Make colossal fortunes 
For the few, they say. 
* 
The world’s supply of copper in 1894 was 319,391 long tons, 
‘which North America supplied 175,290 tons. 
* OK 


The official estimate of the Italian vintage last year is 550,- 
ooo gallons, this being about 157,000,000 below the ex- 
eptional yield of 1893, but somewhat above the average of the 
orevious five years. 


* OK 
ua 
The map on the north wall of the Broad Street Station of the 
lvania Railroad in Philadelphia is 15 feet wide and 120 feet 
and is said to be the largest map in the world. 


Penns\ 


+ 
The Niagara Falls and Lewiston Electric Railway, which 
runs at the foot of the Niagara gorge, was formally opened re- 
ativ. The seven miles of railway cost over $1,000,000. 
x *K 
* 


An English contemporary says: ‘‘ The production of coal 
ughout the world last year was estimated at 553,700,000 tons. 
this total the United Kingdom figured for 185,000,000 tons, 
Germany for 74,000,000 tons, France for 25,250,000 tons, Belgium 
19,500,000 tons, Austria and Hungary for 10,250,000 tons and 
the United States for 170,000,000 tons. It is estimated that 
s.000,000 tons of coal were mined last year in Australia and New 
caland, 4,000,000 tons in Canada and 3,000,000 tons in British 
India 
* ’ 
Another big consolidation, arranged in Philadelphia last week 
and consummated by the Boards of Directors of the high contract- 
ag pat ties, was the alliance of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
i the Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Company. The 
tm ied capital of the new ‘‘ company ’’ has not yet been officially 
mnounced, but it is safe to say that it ought to reach $50,000,000. 
The new concern will perfect and introduce the best type of elec- 
ine focomotives. No design for the new engines has yet been 
cided upon, but it is said to be the intention of those interested 
levelop the possibilities of the Tesla motor as applied to rail- 
way service, and it is believed that locomotives which can attain 
aspeed of 150 miles an hour can be produced. The Westing- 
house people claim they have the motor, and the Baldwin people 
ontend they can build a carriage that will withstand the strain 
i such terrific speed. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


¢(¢ 7 F a tailor is only the ninth of a man, 
I And his bills he can seldom collect ; 
Pray, how does he manage to weather the times 
Without either cash or respect? ’’ 


” 


‘* That's easy enough,’’ old Wiseacre cries, 
‘* For a reason you’ve quite overlooked : 
That though he is only the ninth of a man, 
His goose—it can never be ‘ cooked.’ ’’ 
: * ¥ 
Cholly—I told Miss Lenox that I was out of sight. 
Dick—What did she say ? 
Choliy—That I verified an old adage. 


*K 
4° 


5 Ad carkey philosopher says: ‘‘ I has noticed dat all great men 
.4ins in arter life de early impressions of childhood. Dis scar 
“al is whar my farder hit me wid a broomstick.”’ 


¥#* 


3 Bont ~Have you seen Plankington’s black eye? I asked 
~ Wile about it and she said she threw a lump of sugar at him 


+7 
fun. 


_Nobb—Yes; but she didn’t add that it was in a cup of 
| * x 

Rage cc Little Lizzie (outside a restaurant)—Wot are yer 

ifin’ at them sassingers for, when there s pork chops wot you 

eee red Tom—Sassingers is good enough for me. I ain’t 

anderbilk or Jay Gould. 








| 
| 





Sandy McKay 
his minister face to face) 
this mist. 
thinkin’ it was the grocer’s ?- 





FR 


Seene, a town in the north on a very misty day. 
(coming out of a public house and meeting 
Losh, sir, it’s an awful deceivin’ thing, 
D'ye ken (impressively), I wandered in there the noo, 
—London Globe. 





A crab’s pincers operate ordinarily when touched by any 


foreign substance, and they are tight squeezers. 


One night re- 


cently the meanest man in Manchester procured some crabs and 


tied them up ina paper. He 


reached home at midnight, and in 


the quiet of the parlor undid the package. 
The fish had apparently gone to sleep for the night, and to 
give them some animation he poured a few drops of the whisky 


on them from a convenient bottle 
into his trousers, pockets. 


Soon all was quiet in his bedroom, 
counterfeited his accustomed Scandinavian snore. 
arose and proceeded to do some 


partner of his bosom quietly 


and then emptied the creatures 


and he successfully 
Then the 


banking business with his trousers which hung on their usual peg. 
It is said that ‘‘ Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.’’ 


Well, 


if she ever shrieked as did this female when she got a couple 


of mad crabs on the ends of her taper fingers it would have scaled 
all the whitewash off every ceiling in Poland. 

When a woman can yell so that it curdled all the milk in the 
neighborhood, you can rest assured that, as the saying is, there is 


something in the air. 


She continued to shriek until she exhausted 


all the atmosphere there was in the house, by which time the 
crabs got frightened and let go of their own accord.— Winchester 


(Eng.) Times. 





Our Super Cash- 
mere Thibet is the 
product of the best 
makers inthe world. 
$32.50 for a suit of 

5 it made in a good 


way. Send for the 
**s6-95"’ book. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
Finest Merchant Tailoring, 


go8 Walnut St. 





IELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS,IN 
the foothills, near San Francisco, is equipped 
and conducted as a fitting school for the best 

colleges and technical schools. It is lighted 
by electricity, and has every needful educational, 
sanitary, and recreative appliance. The climate 
and surroundings of Belmont are probably un 

surpassed, but it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it 
shall stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and 
spiritual life, and leave them a heritage of pleasant 
school memories. The Catalogue and Book of 
Views contain detailed information. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 





Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant receipt of orders 
from all partsof the country amply attests. Our 
famous grades of White Shirts are : ‘‘ The Won- 
der,” at socents ; ‘‘ The Favorite,’ at 75 cents; 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and ‘ The Custom- 
Made,” at $1.25. All most carefully made in our 
own workrooms. The Custom Department ex- 
ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art. 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 

The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles. 


Umbrellas 


for men and women. It*is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 
extraordinary qualities ever offered at the prices. 

Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex. 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 








E would call your attention to 
\ THE LITERARY ERA, 


a journal of interest to persons 
who wish to be informed of current liter- 
ary matters. 

THE ERA is published monthly and 
contains timely and well-written articles 
on general literary subjects, reviews and 
shorter notices of the best new books, 
together with notes on authors, and a 
descriptive list of the new books of the 
month, with net mailing prices. 

It is the aim of the editor of THE 
LITERARY ERA to make the paper 
first-class of its kind, and bright and in- 
teresting to its readers, 

The successful reception which the 
paper has already met with encourages 
the publishers to bring it to the notice of 
a wider circle of readers. 


The Literary Era 


Published monthly. 


Sent for one year, postpaid, on receipt 
of 50 cents. Sample copies 
sent on application. 


H. T. Coates & Co., 


Publishers, 
1326 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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saere 
a at Vile 
Leaves Race St. Wharf, Philadel- 
phia, at 7.30 a.M., connecting with 
train leaving Wilmington at 9 A. M., 
daily, and stopping at Chester, Tues- 
days and Saturdays, at 8.15 a.m. 
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~~ Campion 
WoORSTED YARNS 

Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 


Hivhland Worsted Mills, 
Worsted Mills 


Menon 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BARKER & Company 


429 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission. 





‘The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previ: 


OFFICERS. 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS 
Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


TRUSTEES. 
RICHARD L. AUSTIN, THOMAS D. PEARCE 
GEORGE W. BANKS, HON. BOIES PENROS! 


RICHARD H. RUSHTON 
MICHAEL J. RYAN, 
DALLAS SANDERS, 


WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
JACOB S$. DISSTON, 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 


COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, NICHOLAS THOURON 
ROBERT M. MCWADE, HARRY B. TYLER, 
GEORGE M. FRIEBIS, M. D., WM. H. GREEN. 

The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890, under the genes 


which restricts its investments to United States, City, County, Tow: 


It cannot disc 


law of May 20, 1889 
Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania 
a State bank can 

To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce 
Savings Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will w 
and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. After this you may depoxg 
or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia can acm 
modate all class of depositors, the one who has large sums awaiting investment, as also the 
chanic and laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a smal! amon’ at «tm 
All are weloorne 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 





CHILLED WHEELS 





for Electric Railways avd for light and special work of 


all kinds. 


; BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 


for Engines and Cars. 





of specified strength and hardness. 













~ - OW : eataadl fer Neo 
oO Med: (OPEN To THE WORLD.) Nothing better could be wished 
Gold Medal —British Weekly. 
to Amateur Photographers. ‘Far superior to ordinary guides 
= ~London Daily Chron: ( 
I 
1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAps By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.RGS , 
‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook."’ 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND e THE NORTH WALES 
CARDIGAN BAY @ crown §vo., cloth, 2/-. THE BIRDS. ¥! 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES. AN Nias 


GRASSES OF NORTH WALF* 


Photographs of scenery, ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor. 
Egypt and Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., Liango* 
North Wales. — 

LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SO%S * 








CLOSED 





SURE PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER 





OPEN 


(John Kane's Patent) 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS 
Simplicity, Durability, 


IN 


Efficiency and Economy. 


It is approved by the Boards of Underwriters of Philadelphia, Boston, etc., and by all insurance—mutual and 















\ stock—companies. Plans and estimates furnished. References kindly permitted to John & James Dobson; Wit] 
Hoyle, Harrison & Kane; Smith, Kline & French Co.; Wm. G. Warden ; Ivins, Dietz & Metzger Co.; The plai 

J Girard Estate, and others. :, _ 
—_ mne 

) The Universal Automatic Fire Extinguisher Co., Limited, expo 

; JOHN KANE, General Manager. Howard Street below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. cond 

It Insures the Insurers. Thorough Fire Tests Gladly Given. Best in the Market. It has Never Failed. hot p 





